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COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


St. BERNARDINE OF SIENA 


This bronze statue of St. Bernardine, exhibited in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City (near the main entrance), is said to 
have come from the altar of the Immaculate Conception in the Church 
of San Francesco in Siena. The sculptures which decorated this altar are 
known to have been executed by Fulvio Signorini (1563-post 1609). 
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LETTER OF POPE PIUS XII ON ST. BERNARDINE* 


LETTER OF POPE PIUS XII TO THEIR EXCELLENCIES THE 

MOST REVEREND MARIUS TOCCABELLI, ARCHBISHOP OF 

SIENA, CHARLES CONFALONIERI, ARCHBISHOP OF AQUILA, 

FAUSTIN BALDINI, BISHOP OF MASSA MARITTIMA AND 

POPULONIA: ON THE FIFTH CENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF 
ST. BERNARDINE OF SIENA. 


POPE PIUS XII 


Venerable Brethren, Health and Apostolic Benediction! 


Since the fifth century will soon have elapsed from the time 
Bernardine of Siena, a shining glory of the Franciscan family, after 
so many labors borne for the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls, “yielded his glorious soul with a happy countenance as one 
smiling,’ not only the members of his renowned order prepare to 
celebrate this event with private and public manifestations of 


*The Latin original of this letter was published in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Ser. Il, 
Vol. X, Num. 5, pp. 129-131. The issue is that of May 15, 1943, the first number 
published in Washington, D. C. The English translation is by Fr. Cuthbert Gum- 
binger, O. F. M. Cap. 

1. Acta Sanctorum, V (Antwerp, 1685), p. 300, col. 1, litt. A. 
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Christian devotion, but also the people of Massa Marittima, where 
it is said he was born, and the citizens of Siena, which was as a 
second fatherland to him, and the city of Aquila, which religiously 
and zealously preserves and honors his sacred relics. This celebra- 
tion indeed will not, We trust, take place without rich spiritual 
fruit. For if the life of this Saint, if his virtue and ardent zeal in 
the apostolate shine forth before the eyes of all by means of sacred 
sermons to the people during these celebrations, and of appropriate 
writings, it is certainly to be hoped that they who look upon this ray 
of heavenly light, being moved by that hidden power which ema- 
nates from holiness, will be deeply incited to imitate his salutary 
example. For “there is a great power in virtues; and to arouse 
them, if perchance they sleep,”* seems easier when we, by recollec- 
tion and meditation, turn mind and soul to those who shine forth 
in the resplendent light of virtues. Our Saint is certainly in this 
company, for from childhood he seemed to lead an angelic rather 
than an earthly life; and putting aside all worldly things with which 
he was richly provided by parental inheritance, he devoted himself 
entirely to the service of God. Having freely and willingly embraced 
Franciscan poverty and humility of soul, it was his joy and concern 
to suppress, coerce, and tame the desires of the senses, to subjugate 
the body by voluntary penance, to raise the mind constantly to 
heavenly things, to convert the will to the deeds of evangelical per- 
fection, by sparing no labors. 

And thus strengthened and fortified by supernatural grace, a 
chosen herald of the divine word, he eagerly began to pass through 
the cities, towns, and villages of Italy, leading back all the erring 
to the right path and to the Catholic truth, and recalling to holy 
penance and to integrity of morals men plunged in the slough of 
vice, and finally through great efforts bringing to a serene peace 
and fraternal love not a few cities torn by strife and rivalry. In 
undertaking and carrying out these apostolic labors, he did not seek 
to create factions, which very easily divide souls, but he sought only 
to propagate the Catholic religion and evangelical truth and to 
arouse the love of God. This was his solemn guide and rule of life, 


2: Gf. Sic. Fase, TH, c. 47. 
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to adhere with the firmest conviction to the doctrine, precept, and 
exhortations of the Church, to choose or refuse nothing, to undertake 
nothing, without having implored God, and finally to seek in action 
nothing but the increase of His glory. For this reason there is little 
wonder that this apostolic laborer harvested such rich fruits; no 
wonder that multitudes of people, many even from far places, 
crowded around him, preaching either in the churches or often in 
the open, and with intent eyes, ears, and souls, listened to him 
speaking and exhorting. Especially when he preached the praises 
of the most sacred Name of Jesus Christ, by which all men must be 
saved,’ his angelic face was seen to be radiant with a certain 
heavenly light, and he invited and aroused all to love the Divine 
Lover eagerly and to conform their morals to His precepts. 

May he return, Venerable Brethren, may this very holy preacher 
of truth and charity return in a certain way to his own; may he 
admonish them again by his sweet and gentle voice; and may he 
move them in a salutary way by his shining example. If men today 
would turn their minds to his frail figure — consumed, as it were, 
by voluntary penance, suffering, and work, living and resplendent 
nevertheless by faith and charity — they could not do so without 
being raised from earthly and perishable things to heavenly and 
never-ending blessings; and to these, as the better and the first to be 
sought after, the people would be strongly drawn. Even as of old, 
in the fifteenth century, this hero of evangelical holiness, by his per- 
suasive voice recalled men from error to truth, from sin to penance, 
and from crime to virtue, so your forthcoming solemnity, by oppor- 
tunely bringing to light his precepts and wonderful deeds, will bear 
the same salutary fruits. This will benefit and increase not only the 
religious good but also the civil welfare. For there is nothing that 
helps more to inaugurate and increase true prosperity, and to re- 
establish peace and tranquillity in right order than the Catholic 
religion, which is the norm and rule of thinking and acting for all. 
If the breath of the Christian spirit would permeate private and pub- 
lic morals, then it would be possible to arrange a more just and a 
more righteous order of things, and to hope for happier times, in 


3. Cf. Acta Apost., IV, 12. 
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which at last, souls being restored to peace and arms laid aside, all 
men would be joined in brotherly agreement, and with trust they 
would strive together through the earthly exile — with truth and 
justice as leaders, and charity as a mother — towards the heavenly 
fatherland. 


May the Apostolic Blessing, the pledge of Our benevolence, be 
the harbinger of these very happy things, which blessing We lov- 
ingly impart to you, Venerable Brethren, and to the flock committed 
to each of you, as well as to each and every member of the Fran- 
ciscan Order. 


Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, on the twenty-fifth day of March, 
in the year 1943, the fifth of Our pontificate. 


Pore Pius XII. 
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ST. BERNARDINE’S UNEDITED 
PREDICHE VOLGARI 


(Florence, 1424 and 1425; Siena, 1425; Padua, 1443) 


HE fifth centenary of St. Bernardine affords an opportune occa- 

sion to study some of the unedited popular sermons of this 
great Sienese preacher. The work done on Bernardine’s sermons in 
the past half century was mainly dependent on the monumental 
edition’ of the Saint’s course given in Siena in 1427 and published 
by Luciano Banchi (1880-1888). Since that time interest in the 
princeps praedicatorum has steadily mounted. Banchi’s three vol- 
umes were a gold mine for many writers. While the Saint gave an 
excellent course in Siena in 1427, it is not just to limit our appre- 
ciation of him merely to that course. Yet most of what we find 
about St. Bernardine’s work harks back to Banchi or gives random 
references to other sermons — a situation which leaves much to be 
desired from a critical viewpoint. 


RECENT WORK ON THE SAINT'S UNEDITED SERMONS 


The critical edition Banchi presented in the last century was ex- 
cellent for the time, from both a literary and a historical viewpoint. 
His learned notes proved a signpost to later writers in seeking for 
further material. Banchi’s choice of the Siena, 1427, course was 
felicitous because St. Bernardine at that time was fortunate in having 
an excellent and self-appointed stenographer in the person of the 
fuller, Benedict di Messer Bartolomeo, who took down the entire 
course word for word. During other courses of sermons there were 
trained stenographers who gave the gist of the preacher’s thought 
even though not exactly as he spoke. The codices of these courses 
vary in their fidelity to Bernardine’s words. The task, therefore, of 
editing these other courses is more difficult. 


In the last three decades we have become indebted to various 
men who have undertaken truly heroic work in searching the codices 


1. Luciano Banchi, Le Prediche volgari di S. Bernardino da Siena, dette nella 
Piazza del Campo di Siena l’anno 1427, 3 vols. (Siena, 1880-1888). 


7 
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of Bernardine’s unedited popular sermons. We cannot here do 
full justice to these men, nor do we pretend to name all of them. 
We think, however, that those whom we have selected for mention 
are so distinguished that no one will consider us unjust for failing 
to include other writers. 


The first praise in the order of time goes to Fr. Salvatore Tosti, 
O. F.M. He it was who began to open the secrets of the unedited 
sermons left by the “Trumpet of Heaven.” In a masterful paper’ 
Fr. Tosti treated of certain codices containing popular sermons of 
St. Bernardine and also gave an appreciation of some sermons. His 
work was based on the Florentine codices of the Saint’s sermons in 
Florence, 1424 and 1425, in Siena, 1425 and 1427, and in Padua, 
1443. Fr. Tosti’s painstaking labor gave a new impetus to the study 
of Bernardine’s works, especially in the Franciscan order. 


Bishop Vittorino Facchinetti, O. F.M., did St. Bernardine and 
the order a splendid service in producing a monumental work on 
the Saint.* A huge quarto volume of 635 pages, the book is worthy 
of the highest praise. The author’s prodigious literary activity 
especially in the fields of Franciscan history and art were crowned 
by three works on Saints Francis, Anthony, and Bernardine respec- 
tively. From the historical, literary, and artistic viewpoints each of 
these is a true encyclopedia. The work on St. Bernardine not only is 
a worthy companion to the other two, but its material is more sur- 
prising and new; moreover, it is the fruit of more mature labor. 
Here Bishop Facchinetti displays the full wealth of his immense cul- 
ture. He worked at least seven years on this volume, searched libra- 
ries in all Italy and even in foreign lands to get at the original 
sources, and shows complete mastery of the Bernardine question and 


2. Salvatore Tosti, “Di alcuni codici delle prediche di S. Bernardino da Siena con 
un saggio di quelle inedite,” Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 1919, Jan. — Aprilis, 
pp. 187-263. (For full bibliographical data see Bibliography at the end of this 
article.) Cf. also C. Hefele, Der Hi. Bernardin von Siena und die Franziskanische 
W ander predigt in Italien Wabrend des XV labrhunderts, 1912. 

3. Vittorino Facchinetti, §. Bernardino da Siena, Mistico Sole del secolo XV, 1933. 
Even from the artistic angle this work is monumental. It has fifteen full page illustra- 
tions and 325 other pictures of the Saint by 108 known artists and by 40 unknown. 
Father Facchinetti was appointed Titular Bishop of Nicio and Vicar Apostolic of 
Tripoli by Pope Pius XI, March 9, 1936. Pope Pius XII appointed him Administrator 
Apostolic of the Prefecture Apostolic of Misurata, June 26, 1939. Cf. Annuario Ponti- 
ficio, Citta del Vaticano, 1940, pp. 439, 593, 611. 
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bibliography. The book contains various excerpts of the Italian and 
Latin sermons of the Saint, and it is enriched with so much interest- 
ing information about him that it has been called a “Museum of 
St. Bernardine.” There is no doubt that this work easily surpasses 
the works of other modern writers on the Saint. For long years 
Bishop Facchinetti’s volume will be a refuge — as well as a chal- 
lenge — for other laborers in this field. Its importance can be seen 
from the fact that almost every chapter is the nucleus for some fu- 
ture book. The fifth centenary of St. Bernardine should spur 
Franciscan writers to take Bishop Facchinetti as their guide in fur- 
ther research. 

Fr. Ciro Cannarozzi, O.F.M., followed the inspiration of 
Banchi, Tosti, and Facchinetti when he published St. Bernardine’s 
sermons given in Florence in 1424.* This publication appeared in 
1934, and is a good example of what can be done with all the 
Saint’s courses. More work remains to be done in critical matters, 
but Fr. Cannarozzi did the spade work for this course and paved 
the way for deeper study. 

As the fifth centenary of Siena’s famous preacher approached, 
scholars girded themselves to honor him with worthy studies. The 
Franciscans and Italians have been especially conspicuous in this 
noble work. The organ of the entire endeavor is a quarterly 
Bulletino di Studi Bernardiniani published by L’Osservanza, Siena, 
since 1935. Because of the war, this magazine has not arrived in 
America; neither have any other studies on the Saint of recent date. 
No doubt we shall have some pleasant surprises in this regard with 
the return of peace.* 

The Franciscan order owes Fr. Dionisio Pacetti, O. F. M., spe- 
cial gratitude for his recent magnificent labors in behalf of St. 
Bernardine. His work has a merit all its own. He is an indefatigable 
scholar of the first rank, and his zeal is matched by his temperate- 
ness. His genial love for the Saint urged him to search through 


4. Ciro Cannarozzi, S. Bernardino—Le Prediche Volgari (11 Quaresimale di 
Firenze nel 1424), 2 vols., 1934. 

5. Facchinetti, “Bibliographia Bernardiniana” Aevum (Universita Cattolica di 
Milano), IV, 1930, pp. 319-391. This is a complete and exact bibliography, a master- 
piece of its kind. Cf. Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 1931, pp. 382-384; also 
Collectanea Francescana, 1938, pp. 441-450. 
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many manuscripts and to set down the results of his findings in 
writing. He has a series of articles on Bernardine’s autograph 
manuscripts found in the Vatican and Siena communal libraries, 
This series was published in the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum,® 
and fills 162 pages. There are ten illustrations of various manu- 
scripts. 


Fr. Pacetti also published some popular books on Bernardine’s 
sermons with good introductions and notes.’ Three such volumes 
were known here as of 1940; perhaps he has published others since 
which have not reached America. These works popularize the ser- 
mons of the Saint and bring them to a wide public. In one volume, 
issued in 1935, Fr. Pacetti treats some of the Siena, 1427, sermons. 
This is the course which Banchi had published, but Fr. Pacetti’s book 
is more handy and modern. To the surprise of everyone interested, 
the zealous compiler published another volume three months later: 
in June, 1935, he presented a popular extract of Bernardine’s ser- 
mons, most of which had never been edited before. Material for 
the present paper (as well as for a former one*) is mostly from 
these popular works of Fr. Pacetti. We hope that in the meantime 
he has been able to publish an extract of the Padua, 1443, course of 
the Saint’s sermons. 


Two other authors deserve mention for their excellent works on 
St. Bernardine. Piero Misciatelli in his Méstic? Senesi? has a short 
but penetrating paper on the Saint, setting him in bold relief against 
his mystic compatriots of Siena. Misciatelli’s other work is based 
mainly on Banchi’s edition.'° Piero Bargellini has a popular and 


6. Dionisio Pacetti, “I codici autografi di S. Bernardino da Siena della Vaticana e 
della Comunale di Siena,” Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 1934, pp. 224-258, 
565-584; 1935, pp. 253-272, 500-516; 1936, pp. 215-241, 501-538. In these articles 
Fr. Pacetti considers three codices of the Vatican Library, five of the Comunale in 
Siena, and sixteen other Sienese codices corrected or annotated by the Saint. Cf. the 
index to these articles, zbid., 1936, p. 538. 

7. Pacetti, §. Bernardino da Siena— Le Prediche Volgari: Campo di Siena, 1427, 
1935; S. Bernardino da Siena— Le Prediche Volgari Inedite: Firenze, 1424, 1425 — 
Siena, 1425, 1935; S. Bernardino da Siena — Operette Volgari, 1938. 

8. Cuthbert Gumbinger, “St. Bernardine of Siena, The Popular Preacher,” FRAN- 
CISCAN STUDIES, March, 1942, pp. 12-34. Tosti, Joc. cit., gives an example of the 
Padua, 1443, course, pp. 256-63. 

9. Piera Misciatelli, Mistici Senesi, 1914, pp. 182-213, with 3 illustrations, 2 by 
Sano di Pietro and another by an unknown artist. 

10. Misciatelli, Le piu belle pagine di Bernardino da Siena, 1924. 
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typically modern book on Bernardine which was read with great 
interest especially in central and northern Italy." 


THE COURSE IN FLORENCE, 1424 


This course was published recently by Fr. Ciro Cannarozzi,"* and 
it is well to give it some consideration here because Fr. Cannarozzi’s 
work is still new. This course of sermons was given at the 
Franciscan Church of Santa Croce in Florence from March 8 to 
May 3, 1424. As usual, St. Bernardine preached every morning and 
the last day: both morning and evening. The codices contain 58 
sermons of this series. This number agrees with the days as given 
above. But it seems that there were a few more sermons, because 
the first one implies that at least two others had preceded it. Some 
trained stenographer took down this course and it seems to be quite 
a faithful copy of what the Saint actually said. Fr. Cannarozzi 
worked on three codices in Florentine libraries to edit this work. 
The Riccardian Library in its codex 1264 (P. 11. 23) has all the 58 
sermons. Some parts are wanting to the collection of this course as 
preserved in the Magliabechian codex in collection XXXV, 188 
(11, 11, 392). The National Library of Florence has the last 33 ser- 
mons of this course in Folio 6, 1329 (taken from SS. Annunziata) ."° 

Some few excerpts of this course were published before Fr. 
Cannarozzi’s edition. Thus Fr. Tosti published the twenty-fifth,“ 
and Giorgina Puglioli edited the fortieth sermon regarding the 
power of the Name of Jesus.’° 

St. Bernardine had just preached with great fruit in Bologna 
when the citizens of Florence invited him to preach to them. This 
was his first course in Florence and the biographers record interest- 
ing details regarding the event. The Saint found the city filled with 
vices of every sort, and left it charged with a new life. On April 9 
the Saint ordered a bonfire made of all playing cards, dice, orna- 
ments, charms, and other means and symbols of vice. On this occa- 


11. Piero Bargellini, San Bernardino da Siena, 1933. 

12. Cf. note 4. 

13. Pacetti, S. Bernardino da Siena — Le Prediche Volgari Inedite, pp. 24-25. 

14. Tosti, Joc. cit., pp. 225-231. 

15. Giorgina Puglioli, S$. Bernardino da Siena e la sua attivita in Firenze negli 
anni 1424-1425, 1926, pp. 103-123. 
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sion the preacher treated of persecuted love. So great was the com- 
motion and lament of the people that Bernardine could not finish 
the sermon. There were several thousand citizens gathered in the 
Church and Piazza of Santa Croce that day. Their cries of repent- 
ance mounted as the preacher climaxed his sermon. Finally the 
Saint with the help of other friars burnt over 400 card tables, lewd 
pictures, and thousands of other articles used in gambling and other 
sins. Eyewitnesses say the fire burnt for a long time 
to the grand confusion of the devil, the enemy of God, and to the glory, 
honor, praise, and reverence of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Highest God, Who 
liveth and ruleth for ever and ever, Amen. Yhesus. The cries that went up 
I cannot tell. They were like thunder, and the weeping through tenderness 
was a great devotion. Amen. Amen.16 

On April 16, St. Bernardine preached on the power of the Name 
of Jesus. His ardent words created a profound impression on all 
present in the great Church. At the end of the sermon the Saint, 
filled with the love of the Holy Spirit and the love of Jesus, exposed, amid 
lighted candles, a tablet about an arm’s length all around, and on it was 
painted the Name of Jesus on a blue field with rays of gold all around. 
All the people in the full church knelt down bareheaded, all crying and 
weeping with sweetness and tenderness for love of Jesus, and for great 
devotion adoring and reverencing Him. Beg Him therefore that He would 
give us His grace and glory in eternal life. Amen.!7 

On Good Friday, April 21, Bernardine treated of the Passion of 
Christ. The last part of this sermon is missing because the stenog- 
rapher ran out of writing materials. 

The titles of St. Bernardine’s sermons during this course were 
as follows: 


. On confession . On the illusioned and damned 


. On anxious confession 
. On defective confession 


. On the danger of delaying con- 
fession 


. On the end of the world 
. On the world’s judgment 


. On the intrigued artisan and 
merchant 


16. Tosti, Joc. cit., p. 189. 
17. Ibid., p. 190. 





sinner 


. On the malice of sin 
. On the end of the man who 


despairs 


. On the illumination of the trans- 


figuring spirit 


. On paternal respect 
. On the judgment of wicked chil- 


dren 
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. On sacrilege 

. On bad habits and bad company 

. On a cruel conscience 

. On divine mercy 

. On the Incarnation [preached on 
March 25} 

. Who is obliged to restitution? 

. When is one obliged to restitu- 
tion ? 

. What must be restored ? 

. To whom must one make restitu- 
tion? 

. The manner of restitution 

. On the marital obligation 

. The chaste woman 

. The sin of games of chance 

7. The harm of cursing 

. On the sin of judging 

. On not becoming blind in sin 

. On the vice of sodomites 

. On Sodomy 

. On the damnation of sodomites 

. On love chased and persecuted 

. On the intellect enlightened by 
faith 

. On the intellect blinded by in- 
fidelity 

. On the sacrament of holy Bap- 
tism 

. On the world despised (On the 
holy conversion of Mary Mag- 
dalene) 





38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 


52. 
53. 
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On the miracles of God and of 
those of the devil 

On the devil vanquished 

On the power of the Name of 
Jesus 

On the Name of Jesus 

On forgivin 

On the Body of Christ 

On the marvelous Body of Jesus 
Christ 

On the Passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ 

On preparation for the reception 
of the Body of Christ 

On the Resurrection 

On the substantial glory of holy 
Paradise 

On the consubstantial glory of 
Paradise 

On the accidental glory of Para- 
dise 

On the glory of the kingdom of 
God 

On the Virgin Mary 


On the words of the glorious 
Virgin 


. On keeping oneself firm in good 


works 


. On the just and good 
. On prayer 

. On the Cross 

. On the essence of life'® 


From this list we see how many and varied were the subjects 


whereon the Saint preached. We know too that he generally 
preached about an hour and thus we can understand the deep im- 
pression a series of his sermons made on his hearers. At the end of 
the Riccardian manuscript there is a note written after the Saint’s 
canonization saying: 

Jesus, Jesus, Jesus. On the twentieth day of May MCCCCXLV [sic] 
there died to the world the above-named and noble religious brother Ber- 
nardino da sSiena [sic] in the city of Aquila and he was buried with very 


great honor and reverence in the Church of the Friars Minor of that city, 
where his blessed body worked many miracles to the praise of God. Then 


18. Ibid., pp. 190-191. 
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on the XXI [sic} day of May MCCCCL, the day of Pentecost, at Rome in 
the time of Pope Nicholas the Fifth, together with his Lords Cardinal, 
brethren, and with all the consistory of the Holy Church, having seen and 
approved the life and miracles performed in life and at death and after 
death by the same brother Bernardino, he was canonized with great honor 
and placed in the catalogue of the saints. They say Saint Bernardino da 
Siena was born at Massa di Maremma [Marittima]. At Florence they held 
very great and fine processions all over Sunday morning the XXI day of 
June, 1450; and at Santa Croce they had a very grand feast, a beautiful 
service and a great offering. Amene.19 


The following is an excerpt from the Florence course in 1424. 


[Matrimony and the Chaste Woman} 


You do not consider the very high sacrament of matrimony made by 
God in the earthly Paradise. ... You make a stable of it! 

There is a very great usefulness in matrimony, but there is also a crass 
ignorance among the people regarding the facts of matrimony. They say it 
is a shame to preach or give counsel about the acts and facts of marriage. 
One speaks of marriage considerately in confession lest it be said that the 
confessors teach how to sin; in preaching one almost says nothing for fear 
of the people’s sins and also lest the preacher suffer harm. 

And thus it happens that not hearing about marriage either in confession 
or in preaching, you have such an ignorance of it that you live like beasts 
and worse than beasts with your voluntary desires and real malice. You 
do not consider the very high sacrament of matrimony, made by God in 
the earthly Paradise and the first that He ever made: and you make a stable 
of it! And you believe that marriage consists [merely] in carnal union and 
that it consists in the faith given by the husband to the wife and by the 
wife to the husband. 

Hence I am between two extremes. The one tells me: Speak as much 
as you can decently on an indecent subject. The other says: Do not do so 
because it is not customary and you will be bitten by a band of the wicked. 


What will you do, brother Bernardino? If through fear of the bites of 
the wicked youth, or through shame, or for other reasons you are silent, you 
will be damned: you are bound to preach and you must reprehend the people 
for vices and sins and lead them back on the path of salvation. You have 
this weight on your back. Tell them and let speak who wills. 


I will say it. And if I place myself in danger through evil tongues 
and detractors I do not care. Let him speak whoever wills. I know well 
that I do not preach for money, neither for any gain which I do not want; 
and I know well that if I gain nothing with the wicked I will at least gain 
with the good who will hear me willingly. And I hope with the grace of 
God that everyone who wishes to live well and according to Christian truth 
will esteem for good and always bear in mind and put into act my counsels 


19. Ibid., pp. 191-192. 
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(not mine but God’s) and the words of the holy Doctors; and he will 
acquire eternal life. And thus he pleases God! 

I understand the general rule of Ecclesiasticus (21, 18) that every 
preacher who preaches of the facts of marriage also sees who turns away 
his nose and his face; these are the ones who despise him and murmur 
about him. The good pay attention and hear well and they will say that they 
have derived more profit than I shall have said and even more than I 
have preached. 

And that you do not think that I speak of myself, God says in the 
aforenamed place: ‘The luxurious man hath heard it and it shall displease 
him; and he will cast it behind his back.” 


[Description of the Chaste Woman] 


There are two generations of chastity. The first is made up of children, 
girls and women who are always chaste. The others are they who although 
wishing to be chaste, at times fall either because forced, or through frailty, 
or because they are allured by ignorance or malice. You who are chaste, 
learn to persevere; and you who have fallen, learn to raise yourself; and 
the others should learn not to let themselves fall. 

Hear the description of the chaste woman, such as St. John the Evan- 
gelist gives it to us in the Apocalypse (12,1). To the letter he says that 
he saw a woman clothed with the sun, the moon under her feet and on 
her head a crown of twelve stars. There are three splendors in this description: 

The first is of the virtuous state, which says ‘““A woman clothed with 
the sun.” 

The second is of the dutiful state, which says “and the moon at her feet.” 

The third is of the graceful state, which says “a crown of twelve stars.” 


{The Three Solar Qualities: Splendor, Vigor, Warmth} 


The first ray, I say, is of the virtuous state; where he says that the 
woman was clothed with the sun. The sun has three properties: the first 
that it shines, which signifies faith; the second that it is strong, which sig- 
nifies hope; and the third that it is warm, which signifies charity. . . . 

If you act this way, woman, you will be a great treasure to your husband. 
What is the greatest treasure? You will say, “Flowers, palaces, precious 
stones, power, cities, castles, etc.” No! All these things are vanity. The 
greatest treasure there is, is a perfect and chaste woman. To have a wife 
who is graceful, wise, prudent, chaste, and good surpasses all other riches. 

Listen to Ecclesiasticus in the twenty-sixth chapter. He says that as the 
sun is the most beautiful creation that we see in the heavens and the whole 
world, so a woman who is graceful, virtuous, chaste, and God-fearing is 
like the sun. As the sun gives life to all things so she gives life to her 
husband and all her family. And if her husband lacks faith, she will 
strengthen him and bring him back to the faith and to good habits and to 
honest words and honest deeds, ways, and acts. Thus, too, with her sons 
and daughters. She teaches and rules in the faith of God and in His honor, 
love, and fear; and also in the love and fear of their father and of herself. 
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She raises her children to be respectful, humble, trained, and graceful, and 
she keeps them in hope and love. Thus too she does towards all her family 
and servants. ... 


[The Dignity and Merit of Matrimony] 


The wife is given and ordered by God for man. Whoever considers 
well the sacrament of holy matrimony and its dignity will honor it much 
more than he does now. 

Hear first: Who made matrimony? The Lord God. 

Hear its dignity: Where did He make it? In the most beautiful place 
in the world, in the delightful Paradise, the garden of God. 

When did God make matrimony? In the time of innocence, when no other 
sacrament was made. This He did to show you how He esteems and protects 
matrimony as something innocent and precious. 

And for what reason was matrimony instituted? To refill the thrones of 
Heaven to the confusion of the enemy of God, namely the devil, fallen from 
there through pride. God created man of the earth so that through his 
humility he would be able to refill these places. 

He has very great merit who uses holy marriage well, especially to bring 
forth and fashion souls who will fill Heaven again, and to increase the 
glory of God.... 

And because Jesus, coming into the world for our salvation, wished to 
confirm holy matrimony, He willed to be born of the married Virgin Mary, 
and to be protected by her husband given to her for companionship. Later, 
when the time of His preaching arrived, He willed to perform the first 
miracle at the marriage at Cana to strengthen matrimony. There He changed 
water into wine in the presence of His Mother and His disciples. By this 
He wished to show that the water of the carnal act performed in the afore- 
mentioned manner and intention, turns into the wine of sweetness and 
merit before God.?0 


THE COURSE IN FLORENCE, 1425 


Though some authors suppose that Bernardine’s course in 1425 
was preached in the Cathedral of Florence, Fr. Pacetti has adduced 
good evidence to show that it was given in Santa Croce, the same 
Franciscan church where the Saint had preached the year before. 
There is internal evidence in certain sermons that this was the case, 
and some of the best manuscripts of the time state that the course 
was preached in Santa Croce.”! 

This course was transcribed by some anonymous Florentine, and 
perhaps even by more than one because there is one codex containing 


20. Pacetti, op. cit., pp. 105-112, 115-117. This excerpt and the next two in this 
paper are freely translated from the Italian original. 
21. Ibid., pp. 25-26. 
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a somewhat different version of the sermons.”” Fr. Tosti describes 
three codices of Florentine libraries containing these sermons.” 
Fr. Pacetti speaks of two other codices containing the same course.” 
A few excerpts from this series have been published.”* 


Unfortunately none of these five codices contains the entire 
course. Each codex lacks certain parts of the sermons. One codex, 
that of the Osservanza, is especially described by Fr. Pacetti because 
of its unusual interest. Once this codex had 367 pages of which 
236 contained the entire 1425 course given in Florence. At present 
the codex has only 207 pages and ends with the sermon on Easter 
Monday. Hence it lacks 17 sermons of the series. This manuscript 
was discovered in 1867 by Luciano Banchi in the Monastery of Saint 
Agnes in Montepulciano. The Franciscan editors of Quaracchi are 
engaged in the work of publishing a critical edition of it. 

These sermons in the Osservanza Codex (No. 28) were com- 
posed by Bernardine but they were not delivered as written. Actu- 
ally the codex presents the sermons copied from Bernardine’s manu- 
script by another hand. It is unfortunate that this codex and the 
other two great ones of Florence containing this course are not com- 
plete. If they were, we could make an exact study of what the Saint 
prepared and what he actually preached on the spur of the moment. 
There is, however, plenty of material in these three codices for an 
interesting, if not complete, comparison of this kind. Generally the 
preacher was faithful to what he had prepared in the outline, even 
though the sentences are not the same. In one case he treated of 
God’s judgment in three sermons in preparation, and actually 
preached five sermons on the subject. Fr. Pacetti compares the first 
eight sermons of the Osservanza codex with the first eight as de- 
livered by Bernardine and preserved in the codex of the National 
Library in Florence. The Saint did not keep the order he had ar- 
ranged in preparation. In the other sermons he was more faithful 
to his original plans. This course began on Septuagesima Sunday and 


22. Ibid., pp. 27-38. 

23. Tosti, Joc. cit., pp. 194-198. 

24. Pacetti, op. cit., pp. 27-28. These other codices are Nos. 27 and 28 of the 
Osservanza collection in Siena. 

25. Ibid. 
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was preached on every day in Lent and until the octave of Easter 
inclusively. There must have been at least 57 sermons in the course, 
though it is possible that the preacher gave two sermons on a 
few days. 

The following are the titles of 40 sermons of this course as 
given by Fr. Tosti according to the codex of the National Library 
in Florence: 


1. On the secret judgments of God 


. He who is not tried cannot ac- 
quire the virtue of patience 

. He who loves earthly things more 
than God is in mortal sin 


. How God gives good and bad 
things to the just and unjust 

. How God governs the world in 
four ways 

. A fine and gentle declaration to 
know the Will of God in your 
work 


. That one must not do more pen- 
ance than he can stand; and of 
the Nicholites 

. Of the seven battles man wages 
in this life with the devil, the 
world, and the flesh 

. How the soul should act when 
in doubt and does not know what 
to do 


. That one must ever have the 
Name of Jesus in one’s heart, 
work, and words; and how one 
must flee the occasions of sin 

. How the devil robs and snatches 
the treasures of the soul if you 
do not watch for the dangers 
that can arise 

. How one should not put faith 
in incantations and fortune-tell- 
ing; and that he who does not 
do good when he can, cannot 
when he wishes 

. On heresy [?} 


. On prosperity and adversity 
shown in the trials of Job 





15. 


16. 
¥7. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


zt. 
ee. 
23. 
24. 
Zo. 
26. 


Ze, 
28. 
Zp. 


30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 


On the virtue of charity; how 
St. Paul extols it gently and very 
well 


How one should love the Name 
of Jesus 

How one should occupy his time 
in studying spiritual things 

On fasting; the first sermon 

On alms; some very nice things 
How you are obliged to love 
your neighbor as yourself 

How to use good companions 
On detraction and murmuring 
On the terrible judgment 

On anger; some very useful 
things 

On the seven mortal [capital ?} 
sins 

On the Canaanite woman; some 
very beautiful things 

On the bad habits of vices 

On good and bad widows 

On swearing and perjury; some 
very fine things 

On holy matrimony 

On giving bad example to one’s 
neighbor 

On how the devil laughs at those 
who waste time and remain idle 
On Dives and Lazarus 

On Abraham’s very holy obedi- 
ence 

On the 
fatted cal 


How Jesus cast out the deaf and 
dumb devil 


rodigal son and the 
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37. On confession 39. On hypocrisy 
38. Who is bound to correct and | 40. On declaring lies, as to whether 
admonish ? they be mortal or venial?6 


The following is an excerpt from the Florence course in 1425. 
It is taken from the sermon for Ash Wednesday — on the evils of 
ignorance. 


Humiliabam in ieiunio animam meam, et oratio mea in sinu meo con- 
vertetur (Ps. 34, 13). 

Dear Brethren, during this Lent we wish to stress that which is more 
contrary to the salvation of souls than all other things in the world. And 
that which is the cause of all evils in the world, the cause of all wars, of 
all pests, of all sicknesses, of all sins that men commit and of all the evils 
and harm that come upon souls and bodies. 

And what is this thing? It is ignorance. Quia omnis peccator ignorat. 
All sinners are ignorant. Who was to blame that Adam sinned? Ignorance. 
Who caused the death of Christ? Ignorance. All the sins and evils that ever 
happened in the world all have come from ignorance. 

And therefore we shall use all our strength to conquer this beast of 
ignorance; and every day we will give him a beating. Because we cannot 
give place to light, if we do not chase away ignorance. Then there will 
be light. 

This is that beast of which the Apocalypse speaks in the eleventh chapter 
(verse 7): Bestia quae ascendit de abysso faciet adversus illos bellum. “The 
beast that comes up out of the abyss will wage war against them.” And it is 
against all things perfect and virtuous. 

Therefore all bad will, bad understanding, and bad working come from 
ignorance. Hence we shall treat of it. And because I have the reasons, I 
wish to give them. Ignorance is the cause of all evil beginnings, of all evil 
means, of all evil ends and goals. Therefore you do not know the good of 
which you stand in need. ... 

First, of all evil beginnings. Second, of all evil means. Third, of all 
evil goals. 

Take the first: Of all evil beginnings. There are three evil beginnings, 
of which ignorance is the cause. 

First, spiritual poverty. 

Second, it begets hardness [of spirit}. 

Third, it begets beastliness. 

Take the first, regarding poverty. And I speak of that which is harmful 
to the soul. Now see that ignorance begets poverty. Therefore Jeremias [it 
should be Isaias 33,6— a mistake of the amanuensis} the prophet in the 
thirty-third chapter says: Divitiae salutis sapientia et scientia. ‘Riches of 
salvation, wisdom and knowledge.” One of the greatest riches the soul has 
is wisdom. Wherefore it is said in Wisdom in the eleventh chapter [really 
13, 1}: Vanus est omnis populus in quo non est scientia Dei {sic}. “All men 


26. Tosti, loc. cit., pp. 195-196. 
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are vain in whom there is not the knowledge of God” [ Vulgate}. Stultorum 
infinitus est numerus (Eccl. 1,15). “The number of fools is infinite.” Having 
wisdom one will know what to do. And therefore Wisdom says in the eighth 
chapter: Et si divitiae appetuntur in vita, quid sapientia locupletius? (Wis. 
8,5). “And if riches be desired in life, what is richer than wisdom?” That 
which she must not do she will know, to detest evil. 

Take the second, that ignorance begets insensibility that makes you sin by 
omission and by commission. For ignorance makes you take good for bad 
and bad for good. ... 

Now the third point: ignorance begets beastliness. To whom can a man 
be compared who does not know what he should do? He is like a beast. 
And therefore David the prophet says: Nolite fieri sicut equus et mulus, 
quibus non est intellectus (Ps. 31,9). “Do not become like the horse and 
the mule who have no understanding.” To the ignorant [Solomon says}: 
Qui stultius viro habenti a Deo rationem, et non utitur ratione? “Who is 
more foolish than the man having reason from God and does not use reason?” 
If the beast does not use reason, he hasn’t it, and therefore he does not use it. 
But you who have reason from God and do not use it, you are more stupid 
than the beast. .. . 

Consider the evil ends. Three are the ends to which wicked ignorance 
leads. Oh, it is a cruel beast! First, it separates from God. Second, it kills 
the soul. Third, it endangers the soul. 

Take the first point: ignorance separates from God. Whence St. Paul says: 
Alienati sunt a Deo pro ignorantia, quae erat in eis propter caecitatem cordis 
eorum (Eph. 4,18). [The Gentiles} “having their understanding clouded 
in darkness, estranged from the life of God through the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the blindness of their heart.” Now the second point, that 
it kills the soul. Whence Solomon says speaking of wisdom: Omnes qui 
oderunt me, diliguni mortem (Prov. 8, 36). “All that hate me love death.” 
And in Proverbs, .in the eighth chapter [verse 35}: Qui me invenerit, in- 
veniet vitam. “He who finds me, finds life.” He speaks of wisdom. And 
Isaias says in the eleventh chapter [verse 9}: Non nocebunt, et non occident 
in universo monte sancto meo, quia repleta est terra scientia Domini. ‘They 
shall not hurt, nor shall they kill in all my holy mountain: for the earth 
is filled with the knowledge of the Lord.” This is when the knowledge of 
God abounds in the land and God gives them arms so that they can defend 
themselves in wars and temptations. And therefore he says: Non nocebunt, 
quia repleta est terra scientia Dei. Nothing can hurt them because they have 
the knowledge of God. Hence Gregory says: Doctor veritatis si auditur irati 
Dei furorem super irritantem plebem placat. “If the teacher of truth is lis- 
tened to, he placates the fury of the angered God over an annoying people.” 
What do you believe angers God? The bad life of the people, to use vio- 
lence, to live in luxury and similar crimes. 

Consider the third point: to endanger the soul, for eternal damnation. 
He who lives badly will die badly....Thus you see ignorance is the be- 
ginning of all evil, the means, and the end.?7 


27. Pacetti, op. cit., pp. 205-209, 211-213. 
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THE COURSE IN SIENA, 1425 


When St. Bernardine had finished the Lenten course in Florence 
in 1425, Sienese ambassadors came to beg him to preach in their 
city that very year. The Saint set out for Siena at once and gave 
fifty sermons, beginning on April 20 and finishing on June 10. We 
have a Latin and an Italian version of this course, each independent 
of the other. Fr. Tosti gives an ample description of the Latin 
codex.** It is the Magliabechian Codex Cl. XXXIX, 60, in the 
National Library of Florence. The codex is of the fifteenth century 
and has 92 pages in two columns. On page 3 we read: “S. 
Bernardini de Senis sermones dicti in civitate Senarum anno 1425.” 
Each sermon has a note telling when and where it was preached. 
These sermons were taken down in Italian while Bernardine 
preached in that language, and were later translated into Latin. 
The amanuensis was James Nannis de Griffulis who also wrote this 
entire codex, as he tells us at the end. Two folios are missing in 
this codex, thus mutilating three sermons. The writing is hard to 
read, and the Latin is not very good grammatically. The following 
is an example: 

Insuper recordor memoriam habeatis nominis Yhesus et quod civis nostre 
Civitatis in hoc sit recordatus, et quod unusquisque habeat qui uno modo et 
alii in alio: et etiam placeat vobis aufugere ab his incantationibus, et fugate 
istos incantatores a civitate vestra, et fugabuntur tunc quando recordabimini 
de nomine Yhesus.?9 

On May 28, the Saint showed the tablet with the Name of Jesus 
on it after he had preached, and there was a great procession with 
much show of devotion and love for Christ. Preaching on June 6, 
Bernardine exhorted the people to place the monogram of the Holy 
Name over the facade of the city hall and not to put it merely into 
some corner. 

From April 20 to April 25 the Saint preached in the garden of 
the Franciscan friary. From April 26 to May 2 he preached in the 
Piazza di S. Francesco. From May 3 till the end of the course he 
preached in the Piazza del Campo because the other piazza could 
not hold all who came to hear him. On May 26, however, perhaps 


28. Tosti, oc. cit., pp. 198-210. 
29. Ibid., p. 200. 
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because of inclement weather, he preached in sala magnia {sic} 
palatii Dominorum civitatis Senarum2>® That day he could not 
preach in the morning on account of rain. That night he could not 
finish his sermon because of a great downpour. On May 29 there 
was the usual “Bernardinian fire” in which cards, lewd pictures, 
charms, and all sorts of “vanities” were destroyed. On some of 
these days as many as 30,000 people listened to the sermons. The 
enthusiasm engendered by Bernardine was so great that the chroni- 
cler says the reader can hardly imagine anything like it. This is 
especially true of the several processions held during this course and 
well described by De Griffulis.>! 


The following are the titles of the sermons as given in the 
Latin codex: 


1. On the tribulations of the just | 23. On the Mass 
. On the conversion of a man from | 24. On the Our Father 
the bestial to the human state 25. On the state of our soul 
3. On the conversion of the soul 26. On the Ascension 
. On charity 27. On self love 
. On conscience 28. On confession 
. On conscience, the second [ser- | 29. On faith 
mon} 30. On the loss of the soul 
. On conscience, the third [ser- | 31. On vanity 
mon} 32. On sodomites 
. On the soul 33. On usurers 
- Honor thy father and mother 34. On religion 
. Honor thy father and mother, | 35. On confession, the second [ser- 
the second [sermon] mon} 
. On bad conversation 36. On the Holy Spirit 
. On the Cross 37. On the Name of Jesus 
. On blasphemers 38. On the meaning of the Name of 
. On the Virgin Mary Jesus 
. Against gamblers 39. On justice 
. On the punishment of sins 40. On fraternal charity 
. On the angels 41. On the holiness of the Church 
. On [making] restitution and first | 42. On perjury 
who are bound to restore 43. On peace 
. What must be restored ? 44. For the Poor Souls 
. When must it be restored? 45. On the doctrine of students 
. To whom must it be restored? | 46. On the Sacrament of Christ’s 
. On the manner of celebrating Body 
feasts 47. On how to communicate 





30. Ibid., p. 203. 
31. Ibid., pp. 201-207. 
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48. On the Kingdom of Heaven 50. On the war of [for?} the heav- 
49. On the glory of the Virgin Mary enly Kingdom 


Fr. Tosti has edited and published a hymn in honor of the 
Saint. This hymn is found at the end of the Latin Codex, and Fr. 
Tosti is of the opinion that it had never been published before.» 
The hymn is as follows: 


1. Gaude, civitas Senarum, 9. Gaude, plebs divini cleri 


Que hunc virum tam preclarum 
Quam sit in orbe terrarum 
Produxisti ex gratia. 


. Gaude, quia genuisti 
Servitorem Yhesu Christi, 
Bernardinum produxisti 
Pro salute populi. 


. Gaude, populus senensis, 
Lauda Yhesum palmis tensis, 
Et, virtutibus ostensis, 
Cuncta fuges vitia. 


. Gaude, quia decoraris 
Tuo cive (et) inlustraris ; 
Gaude, quia nominaris 
Per diversa climata. 


. Iste frater tam preclarus, 
Qui est noster civis carus, 
Litterarum flos preclarus, 
Yhesu psallit gloriam. 


. Iste magnius predicator, 
Veritatis renovator, 
Vitiorum detestator, 
Cuius fama pullulat ; 


. Per diversas partes mundi, 
Yesu [s#c} nomen tam iocundi 
Predicando facit pingi 
Summa Dei gloria. 


. Exultet tota Italia: 
Consideret mangnialia [ sic}, 
Nam nunquam vidit talia 
Usque ab initio. 


32. Ibid., p. 208. 
33. lbid., pp. 209-210. 





Et Francisci plebs sinceri, 
Quia cernis te teneri 
In sublimi climine. 


. Illud speculum virtutis, 


Quod criminibus pollutis 
Portus est alme salutis, 
Celi viam docuit. 


. Per te, frater, predicatur 


Yhesus noster, exaltatur 
Et maiore veneratur 
Semper reverentia. 


2. Non cessemus admirari 


Dum videmus Christum fari, 
Quantum solet emanari 
Dulce melos labiis. 


. O facundia melita, 


O dulcedo infinita 
Sacris faucibus ingnita [s7c}. 
O sermonis gravitas: 


. Tibi datur peccatorum, 


Duras mentes protervorum 
Revocare, vitiorum 
Detestando maculas. 


. O quam mirum, quam devotus, 


Quod tam cito sit commotus 
Tantus vulgus tam remotus 
O divinis cultibus. 


. Quis pro tantis donis datis 


Docta via veritatis 
Et a malo revocatis 
Laudes dare sufficit? 
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17. Si nos semper clamaremus 19. Que merces tot bonorum 
Dies, nottes [sic] oraremus, Dignia {sic} detur receptorum, 
Pro tot bonis non possemus Nunc instemus detractorum 
Yesu ferre gloriam. Et livoris morsibus. 


. Quare sibi laudes multas, . Te salutis veritatem, 
Sicut suppetit facultas, Te mirandam probitatem, 
Verbis teneris unde exultas Te insigniem {sic} bonitatem, 
Laudes redde Domino. Ne fallantur homines, 





21. Rex conservet Angelorum 
Yhesus noster rex bonorum: 
Et in fine beatorum 
Donet sancta gaudia. 

Deo gratias. Amen, amen, amen. 


At the end of the Latin codex there is this interesting notice and 
praise of Bernardine: 


Predictus frater Bernardinus, predicatorum monarcha ac religiosorum 
omnium speculum vite et doctrine probatissime, postquam XL annis Christum 
evangelizavit per totam Ytaliam, post longos diuturnosque labores, post CCC 
monasteria religiosorum confecta, postquam decem milia religiosos traxit ad 
Dominum, postquam multos populos ab erroribus revocavit et ad Christum 
reduxit, post paces confectas, post seditiones et partialitates depositas, migra- 
vit ad Dominum in civitate Aquilana die XX maii 1444 in vigilia sacre 
Ascensionis ora XXIIa, ob cuius meritum multa signa consequta [s7c} sunt in 
honorem Dei, cui vivit. Et in civitate Senarum die XV iunii facte fuerunt 
solempnissime exequie et die sequenti devotissima processio.>4 


The Italian version of this course is preserved in the Maglia- 
bechian Codex Cl. XXX’, 240, in the National Library of Florence. 
It is a fifteenth-century codex, written in two columns on 223 
folios.*° 


Another codex has the Italian version also. This is the codex 
162 (Fondo Aldini) in the University Library of Pavia. The codex 
has 209 folios, written in full page in semi-gothic characters. It is 
well preserved, even though certain pages are hard to read. The 
rubrics and initials are in red and blue. 

Both Italian codices contain only 47 sermons. In each case they 
lack the first three sermons as given by De Griffulis. The Maglia- 
bechian codex was written by Giovanni da Colonia in 1469. The 


34, Ibid., p. 210. 
35. Ibid. 
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Pavian codex is earlier, but we do not know who wrote it. Each 
codex is independent of the other. Only one of these sermons has 
been published. Fr. Tosti gave the Latin and Italian versions (in 
two columns) of the sermon “On bad habits.” It is an excellent 
and fascinating example of how we can arrive more closely at 
Bernardine’s actual words by comparing the two versions. This ser- 
mon was given May 2, 1425, in the Piazza di S. Francesco. 

These sermons were taken down in summary and by no means 
in an exact fashion. Still they are interesting and contain many 
more anecdotes than the course in Florence in 1427. The Saint was 
more at home here among his own people, and he preached with 
greater vivacity and familiarity. The unanimous testimony of con- 
temporaries proves the splendid success of this course in Siena. All 
that Bernardine condemned or ordered was incorporated under 
severe sanctions in fifteen laws of the city.*’ 

These laws show how sincere was the city’s conversion and how 
much the people of Siena reverenced and honored Bernardine. The 
laws were passed on June 8, 1425, while the course was still in 
progress. There are sanctions against blasphemy, sodomy, card-play- 
ing, usury, excessive dowries, silk dresses; also against using too 
much material for dresses, and against men’s hoods being too long. 
Proper measurements are given for these clothes! Doctors were com- 
manded to exhort the sick to receive the Sacraments in time. Every 
citizen under 50 had to have some useful work. To execute these 
laws a new office was created, namely that of Captain or Executor 
of Justice. It was determined how he should be elected, what his 
functions would be, and how he should go about his duty. The 
same edict revoked all the former mild statutes regarding gamblers, 
usurers, sodomites, and other lax people. In his last sermon in Siena 
he told the rulers and citizens how pleased he was with the fruits 
of his work in this his own city. 


36. Ibid., pp. 241-253. M. Sticco published some excerpts of the sermon on 
study given in this course: “Una predica inedita di S. Bernardino da Siena ‘Alli stu- 
denti che studiavano,’” Vita e Pensiero (Milano), 1921, pp. 354-366. Cf. Tosti, 
“De praedicatione S. Bernardini Senensis in patria civitate, anno 1425,” Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, 1915, pp. 678-680. 

37. Pacetti, op. cit., p. 43. 
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The following is an excerpt from the Siena course in 1425. It 
is taken from the sermon on the Holy Eucharist, which was the 
forty-fifth. 


Memoriam fecit mirabilium suorum, misericors et miserator Dominus: 
escam dedit timentibus se (Ps. 110, 4). These words are of the prophet 
David in a psalm. They mean: “He hath made a remembrance of His won- 
derful works, being a merciful and gracious Lord: He hath given food to 
them that fear Him.” 

Among all the things that God ever made in power, in majesty and in 
bounty, this work is more filled with charity than any that God has ever 
shown to human nature — for it is ours rather than the angels’, because God 
could not give us a greater gift than He gave first to His disciples and then 
to us. What was this gift? I answer that being enamored of human nature, 
not being able to show greater generosity than this which is the greatest, 
He gave Himself to be eaten and drunk, and He transformed us into Him- 
self. He could not show greater love for us than this. And He left this as 
a testament as long as the Church would last. This [Sacrament] is prefigured 
in many ways in the Old Testament. It was revealed to us in marvelous 
signs especially at the Last Supper where He gave His Body and Blood as a 
Sacrament to all the disciples. It was revealed to us in Abel through his 
sacrifice (Gen. 4, 2-4), signified there with very powerful signs. Likewise 
with Melchisedech (Gen. 14, 18-20). It was also demonstrated in the sac- 
rifice of Abraham (Gen. 22, 1-13), for this Sacrament was prefigured in 
the beast and the birds. It was revealed in eating the manna (Ex. 16 and 
17); and also in the rock that Moses struck to give drink to his people 
(Ex. 17,6; Num. 20, 7-11) ; and in many other figures. 

Indeed, David, understanding the many figures, has shown them all in 
his words saying: Memoriam fecit mirabilium suorum, etc. He has united 
all the figures in this. Wishing to recast them he shows us three improve- 
ments [or developments}: first, to remember; second, to arouse the intelli- 
gence; third, to delight the will. All these three things need to be reformed. 

First, the memory, where he says: Memoriam fecit. 

Second, the intellect, where he says: mirabilium suorum. 

Third, the will, where he says: misericors et miserator Dominus escam 
dedit timentibus se. 

First, the memorial: Memoriam fecit-mirabilium suorum. He gave ts His 
Body in three memorials. 

First, a memorial of love. 

Second, a memorial of transformation. 

Third, a memorial of the Passion. 


A memorial of love. Take as an example a soul in love, whether good 
or bad. Consider a man in love with a woman. He fences, he plays games, 
he throws the disc, he dances. One in love with God does a thousand things 
more than one in love with the world. Paul and Peter and the other Apostles, 
oh, how many things they performed that aroused the whole world! As 
David says: In omnem terram exivit sonus eorum (Ps. 18,5). And if they 
could arouse [enthuse}, what do you think that the great God can do to us? 
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You know that when He came to the end of His life, He showed a love 
for the soul greater than all by giving Himself to man in food to eat. He 
could not show greater love. As David says: Zelus domus tuae comedit me. 
“The zeal of Thy house hath eaten me up” (Ps. 68, 10). And I have given 
thee Myself to eat... . 

Et si sensus deficit ...Sola fides sufficit. 

Augustine [Serm. 131, 1, Migne, P. L. 38, 729, et seqg.} tells how we must 
believe as though He says: “Believe and eat Me.” That is, receive Me in the 
Sacrament with faith, for I am the real Body and Blood of Christ: and that 
is enough for thee. Sola fides sufficit. 

Sight is deceived, for He is hidden: no one can see that it is the Body 
of Christ. Taste does not seem to eat the Body of Christ; in fact, it seems 
to be mere bread; and still it is the Body of Christ. It appears to be bread 
to the smell, and yet it is the Body of Christ. Touch is also deceived, for it 
seems that we touch bread; and yet it is the Body of Christ. Hearing, that 
is the ear, is not deceived because it hears that this is the Body of Christ, 
and it hears from faith how this is certainly His Body. Nevertheless this 
Sacrament is hidden from all our senses except hearing which gives testimony 
to all the other. senses. . .. The love He desires of thee is to be transformed 
with thee. 

Thus even as the hearing hears, you should say: “Behold my Lord! I 
believe in Thee, I adore Thee, I desire Thee, my Lord!” And God will 
embrace thee at once and dine with thee and thou with Him... . 

Behold five transformations, and see how great is the power of God. ... 

First, natural change (such as a seed growing into a plant). 

Second, change by fire. 

Third, change by generation. 

Fourth, change by eating. 

Fifth, change by love, that is, transubstantiation. . . . 

Fifth by love. That is one who loves another, by this love becomes one 
with him; that is, he wills what the other wills. According to the words of 
Augustine [Tract. 26 in Ioan., Migne, P. L. 35, 1607 et seq.}, when you 
tell your son, “My soul, my repose,” through the love you bear him, he 
becomes yourself. Thus, too, when the soul loves God, it is transformed into 
God.... Thus the air is transformed into light by the sun and every least 
thing is clear; but in regard to the sun the air is nothing. Thus St. Paul, 
when. he was raised to Heaven (II Cor. 12, 1-4), did not know where he 
was on account of the greatness and generosity of God. Therefore, too, David 
says: Ad nihilum redactus sum. “1 am brought to nothing” (Ps. 72, 22) .38 


THE Course IN PADUA, 1443 


Bl. Albert of Sarteano, Vicar General of the Friars Minor (1442- 
43), sent St. Bernardine to preach in Padua for the Lent of 1443. 
The Saint was now in his last year of life. Ready for heaven after 


38. Ibid., pp. 487-490, 492-493, 495-496. 
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all his work and suffering for Christ, Bernardine preached a mag- 
nificent course of sixty-five sermons in this city of the north. Eight 
sermons were delivered before Ash Wednesday, the others during 
Lent and until the second Sunday after Easter (May 5). These ser- 
mons were taken down and then put into Latin by Daniele de 
Purcillis, as had been done by de Griffulis in Siena in 1425. 

The Laurentian Library of Florence has a codex of these ser- 
mons. It is the Ashburnham Codex 150, and dates from the fifteenth 
century. The codex has 400 folios and is mutilated in many places. 
Four sermons are had only in part, as some folios are missing. (The 
original had actually only 390 folios; some scribe made a mistake in 
numbering folio 340 immediately after 329.) De Purcellis writes on 
folio 35: “Nec dubito quod plurima omixi et forte perverti plurimos 
sentencias prolatorum; que si minus bene scripta perlegis, michi im- 
putes et non viro santto [sic]. 

At the end the writer gives a long account of the Saint’s depar- 
ture from Padua, of his journey to Vicenza, of the wonders worked 
in Padua during the course, and of the Saint’s trials in Bologna. 

The following is the list of titles as given by de Purcellis: 


. On the devil’s seed . On the three kinds of Christians 


. On the seven sowers and seven 
kinds of seeds, and the ten rules 
to know the good and bad seeds 

. On the seed of inspiration 

. On the occult temptation of the 
devil [this seems to be a con- 
tinuation of 3 

. On a deceived conscience 

. On the three signs of the love of 
God for men 

. On the ten flames of divine love 
and the ten joys of the Blessed 
Virgin 

. On the mercy of God 

. On the love of love 

. On faith 

. On charity towards our neighbor 

. On the fruits of trials 

. On the word of God 

. On the universal judgment 


39. Tosti, loc. cit., p. 219. 





. On the three kinds of miracles 

. On incantations, superstition, etc. 

. On the triple light 

. On abstaining from all evil 

. On honoring parents 

. On Sodomy 

. On the punishment of sodomites 

. On bad habits 

. On the beggar Lazarus 

. On the yee a son 

. On good and bad company 

. On sins in the marital state 

. On confession 

. On the triple confession and its 
fruit 

. On correction 

. On contrition 

. On the conversion of the Samari- 
tan 

. On usurers 
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. On satisfaction or restitution 51. On preparation for Holy Com- 
. On rash and criminal judgment munion in general and its fruit 
. On the need of restitution 52. On the Passion of our Lord Jesus 
. On merchants Christ 
. On restitution; who must make | 53. On preparation for Holy Com- 
it? munion in particular, and on the 
. A moral exposition of the Gos- Lord’s Prayer 
pel; on the seven loves that will | 54. On the Resurrection of the Lord 
not leave the soul till death Jesus 
. On the three who stone Christ | 55. On mercy 
. On restitution; where, to whom, | 56. On beatitude 
and how it should be made 57. On the number of the blessed 
. On contrition and the Name of Jesus 
. On the three kinds of women; | 58. On knowledge; a sermon to stu- 
chaste, vain, and wicked dents 
. On the Annunciation of the | 59. On widows 
Blessed Virgin 60. On bearing away Paradise 
. On the aversion and conversion | 61. On the traffic of charity or di- 
of Magdalen and of any soul vine love 
. On preparation for Holy Com- | 62. On Baptism 
munion 63. On Purgatory and the souls ex- 
. On the Name of Jesus isting there 
. On nobility of soul 64. On the stigmata of Blessed Fran- 
. On the curses of sin cis 
. On the Sacrament of the Body | 65. On the love of God, self, and 
of Christ neighbor*° 





Although these sermons have been published twice in past cen- 
turies, they still await a critical edition; moreover the older editions 
have serious defects and changes from the original text. From the 
prologue to these sermons, we see that it was Bernardine’s intention 
to treat of “useful and speculative things about God the Father and 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and on the imitation of Christ.’4? Even as 
Christ used parables and similitudes, Bernardine said, so he saw fit to 
do the same. In fact, the main theme of these sermons is divine love. 
This is as it should be, for this course was given only a year before 
the Saint died. These sermons in general are milder and more mys- 
tical, revealing the advance of the Saint in holiness. The love of God 
and the desire to see Christ were uppermost in his mind and heart. 
The Padua course is rich and profound and gives light on the inner 


40. Ibid., pp. 220-221. 

41. They were published in 1591 and in 1745, together with many other ser- 
mons of Bernardine. Cf. Tosti, Joc. cit., pp. 221-223. 

42. Tosti, loc. cit., p. 254. 
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core of Bernardine’s soul. It shows us more of his union with Christ, 
his zeal, his love for God, and his sublime prayer. He treats of the 
seraph who appeared to St. Francis, and makes this vision the occa- 
sion of his talks on divine love. Treating of the six wings of the 
seraph, Bernardine says that during the six weeks of Lent he will 
treat of the divine fire which has six natures, or qualities. Fire 
moves, is incessant, warm, sharp, fervent, and raging (spreading) .” 
When critically edited, this course will be a prized addition to the 
Saint’s works. 


The following is an excerpt from the course in Padua, 1443. It is 
taken from the sermon on preparation for Holy Communion in par- 
ticular and on the Lord’s Prayer, the fifty-third sermon. 


The sixth preparation is truly devout prayer. For prayer to be devout four 
things are necessary. First, that prayer be distinct; second, that it be atten- 
tive; third, that it be fervent; fourth, that it be glowing. I say first that it is 
necessary that it be distinct, because when you pray, the words of your prayer 
should be so articulated and distinct one from the other, as if you were 
speaking with someone and wished that he would understand you exactly. . . . 
Second, it is necessary that the prayer be attentive, and note that there are 
four attentions. First, attention to the letter; second, to the meaning; third, 
to grace; and fourth, to glory.... Third, to grace; when you pray elevate 
your mind with that attention to grace which you are imploring. Fourth, 
attention to glory; that is, when the mind is suspended thinking of eternal 
glory, because prayer is an elevation of the mind to God. But which of 
these four is the greatest? Certainly the last which is anchored in God; for 
even though you may err in the words of the prayer, if you have the last 
attention, namely to the glory of God, the prayer is nonetheless good, in 
fact this last is better than the others. ... 

The seventh preparation is truly fervent devotion. For prayer must be 
devout with a certain fervor of divine love. When a certain sweetness of 
God is felt and when the heart burns with divine love, this is called devotion. 
Hence Christ says: Ego veni ut ignem inmitterem [sic] in mundum, etc. 
When you wish to pray go into a secret place and clauso hostio {sic}, accord- 
ing to the graces you desire to ask you must use acts of the body. Thus John 
in the Apocalypse in the first chapter says: Cum vidissem eum, cecidi quasi 
mortuus. And so if you wish to acquire the grace of humility, cast yourself 
on the floor with your face on the ground, and humbly beg of God that by 
His mercy He would deign to infuse into you the spirit of humility; so 
that dispelling pride from you, you may become humble in all your works. 
When you wish to implore some grace raise your hands to the stars in 
heaven. When you desire some devotion and contrition regarding the Passion 
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of Christ, say the Pater noster and other prayers with extended arms like 
Christ hanging on the Cross. At times, if you desire to have some grace in 
contemplating with a quiet mind, then be seated and thus contemplate. But 
do not remain so for long, lest you fall asleep, according to the text: Sedebit 
solitarius inter se et Deum et levabit se supra se {sic} in Deo (Lament. 3, 2), 
and thus you will adore in many modes and acts as the mind prompts you.*4 


THE MASTER OF THE FRANCISCAN PULPIT 


This modest study of some courses given by St. Bernardine is a 
personal tribute to one of the great glories of the Franciscan 
order. In this year of his fifth centenary the entire order is ready to 
honor this holy friar who exemplifies so well the ideals of Francis 
and of all his followers. From the study of Bernardine’s sermons the 
whole order can be moved to new zeal in the arduous work of preach- 
ing, which has been well styled the Opus Franciscanum. In honoring 
St. Bernardine we honor those myriad hosts of friars, past and pres- 
ent, who simply and zealously carry the Cross to the nations. Whether 
at home or abroad the Friars Minor can well rejoice in St. Bernardine, 
the Master of the Franciscan Pulpit, and take on new strength in 
their labors for Christ. 

While times and methods of preaching have changed, the doc- 
trine and the need of preaching it are the same. In fact, the need of 
giving Christ to the nations of the world is today greater than ever. 
Hence the Holy Father, in his splendid letter on St. Bernardine, de- 
clares that the example of Bernardine brought before the people by 
sermons and appropriate writings, will draw them to heavenly things. 
The Pope believes that Bernardine is the man for our times, the 
saint to recall people to virtue, penance, and peace. 

It is the duty of the Franciscan order to cherish the memory and 
works of this prince of preachers, and to work in his spirit, being 
animated by his zeal. It is the fond hope of the entire order that the 
new interest in St. Bernardine, aroused by this centenary both within 
and without the order, will increase his glory as the Master of the 
Franciscan Pulpit. If writers, preachers, lectors, professors, and stu- 
dents search the writings of Bernardine, quote him and imitate him; 
and if the Saint’s works can all be edited critically, the Franciscan 
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order may in the not distant future rejoice to see this sainted con- 
frére, Bernardine of Siena, declared a Doctor of the Church. 


Are such hopes too sanguine? Is such a thing possible? The 
answers are in our hands. St. Bernardine has not ceased to teach the 
Church since his death. His memory, his example, his writings have 
been an encouragement, especially to the Friars Minor, in all the five 
centuries since the “Trumpet of Heaven” departed for his heavenly 
reward. His moral and dogmatic teachings are sound and clear, 
highly developed and advanced for his time. His doctrines on social 
problems, on marriage, on the Immaculate Conception, on the power 
of the Blessed Virgin, on the glory of St. Joseph, on the Mass and 
the Sacraments, on prayer and the spiritual life, on the Holy Name 
and the life and Person of Jesus Christ, as well as his teaching and 
influence on his own order and religious life in general — all this 
heightens the glory of St. Bernardine and increases the great hopes 
of the Franciscan order that in due time it will be able to give the 
Catholic Church another Doctor in the person of St. Bernardine of 
Siena. If so, he will be the practical doctor of the popular Franciscan 
sermon; the master and exemplar of those preachers who try to imi- 


tate Christ by teaching the multitudes in parable and anecdote, 
speaking to them “of vices and virtues, of punishment and glory 
with brevity, because our Lord when on earth made a short word.’ 
Space forbids further consideration of Bernardine’s merit in this 
regard, but we hope to discuss this topic in a future article. 
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THE ENQUETEURS OF LOUIS IX 


N OLD liturgical office in honor of St. Louis says of him that 
“he established the throne on justice.”' As the monks of 
Saint-Denis sang those words amid the tapering shadows of their 
Gothic choir-stalls, they must have seen in them a statement be- 
coming with every recurring August 25 more literally true. For 
history witnesses that St. Louis restored the French Monarchy to a 
position of strength such as it had not enjoyed since the days of 
Charlemagne; and the corner-stone of his policy was a passionate 
sense of justice. Whether we simply consider him sitting after Mass 
under that massive oak in the woods at Vincennes administering just 
awards personally, as Joinville in a delightful description has pic- 
tured him,’ or whether with a more scholarly approach we search 
his actions and analyze his Ordonnances by the standards of Chris- 
tian morality, we find that he was ever moved by that “constant 
and abiding desire to give to every one his right” which Aquinas, 
his commensal and equally illustrious contemporary, was propound- 
ing to be the essence of justice. 

There is no finer testimony of his abiding and far-reaching: sense 
of justice than the system of the Enquéteurs which he instituted. 
William of Saint-Pathus, the “Confessor of Queen Margaret” and 
the associate of Louis over a period of years, cites this as an out- 
standing proof of his justice,> and M. Léopold Delisle, in his preface 
to the extant records of their work calls this creation “la plus écla- 
tante manifestation ...de l’amour de Saint Louis pour la justice.’ 


THE FAILURE OF JUSTICE 


The numerous confiscations through which his grandfather, 
Philip Augustus, had increased the royal domain kept the tender 


1. Quoted by Charles Petit-Dutaillis, Cambridge Medieval History, VI (New 
York: Macmillan, 1936), p. 361. 

2. Sire de Joinville, Chronicle of the Crusade of Saint Louis, Book II (Everyman's 
Library edition, Memoirs of the Crusades {New York: E. P. Dutton, 1933]}), p. 149. 

3. Le Confesseur de la Reine Marguerite, Vie de Saint Louis, in Recueil des His- 
toriens des Gaules et de la France, XX, p. 119. (This important Recueil [Paris: 
1898 et seg.} of primary sources is referred to hereafter simply as H. F.) 

4. H.F., XXIV, preface, p. 2. Pope John XXII recommended this system of St. 
Louis to Philip le Long, his grandson, as one of his most praiseworthy acts (cf, Paul 
Lehugeur, Philip le Long: Le Mecanisme du Gouvernement [{Paris: 1931], p. 301). 
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conscience of the pious King constantly ill at ease.» By moves which 
could not have stood too searching an investigation by the moralist 
(despite what tenuous justification the feudal code of the day af- 
forded), Philip had changed his rights as suzerain over a number 
of territories into rights as immediate overlord. It is significant that 
Philip himself, in an ordonnance made in 1190 as he set out for his 
Crusade, decreed that, should he die, half of his wealth was to 
be used in repairing the churches he had destroyed in war and in 
recompensing those “qui per talias nostras aporiati sunt.”® In his 
final will of September, 1222, he arranged for his executors to make 
restitution to those “from whom they know we have unjustly taken, 
wrested or kept anything.’ These we may take to be the worried 
dispositions of a conscience genuinely disturbed. If Philip’s dealings 
were such as to trouble his own bluff self when he faced a Judge 
Whose standard consists of principles more solid than the accepted 
code of feudalism, we can appreciate that Louis, who from his in- 
fancy had a genuine detestation of sin in any form,® should con- 
stantly feel uneasy about these inherited acquisitions which, at best, 
were of a questionable justice. 

This was particularly true of the royal holdings in the South. 
There the crown possessions had been tremendously increased by 
forfeitures imposed on suspected heretics during the war on the 
Albigensians from 1207 to 1244. The established punishment for 
conviction of heresy was forfeiture to the Crown of all goods, mova- 
ble and immovable.°® That many of the punishments meted out were 
palpably unjust and were crying to heaven for redress is to be seen 
from the number of settlements later commanded to be made. The 
abundant examples give us an insight into the flagrant perversions 


5. Cf. Edgard Boutaric, Saint Louis et Alphonse de Poitiers (Paris: 1870), p. 386; 
Arthur Beugnot, Essai sur les Institutions de Saint Louis (Paris: 1821), p. 105. 

6. Jourdan, Decrusy et Isambert, Recueil Général des Anciennes Lois Frangaises, 
I (Paris: 1822) no. 80, (19), p. 182. 

7. Ibid., no. 133 (1), p. 219. He gives his dearest (sic!) wife, Ingebord, only ten 
thousand pounds Paris, so that he might the more fully make restitution for what he 
has unjustly received ({2], p. 220). 

8. Cf. Joinville, op. cit., pp. 140-141. 

9. In 1206 the Pope had sent two Bernardine monks and the Abbot of Citeaux 
to judge the Albigensians. They were empowered to confiscate the goods of the 
guilty seigneurs (Anciennes Lois Frangaises, 1, no. 106, p. 202, footnote). An 
ordonnance issued by Blanche in April, 1228, during the minority of Louis, directed 
the bailiffs to take the goods of the heretics of Languedoc who remained contumacious 
for one year (Ibid., no. 144 [7], p. 233). 
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of equity that took place in the name of justice. Thus a certain 
Guillaume Rubei, of Cailhau, was deprived of his inherited right 
to a periodic measure of wheat and two hens, because a certain R., 
holding the lands of Guillaume’s father, was convicted of heresy."° 
In the same town Pierre Rogerii and Raymunda, his aunt, were de- 
ptived of their field because Matthew Crevit, who was working it, 
was found to be a heretic." 

The King’s conscience must have been especially troubled that 
clerics and churches had been victimized with singular rapacity. 
Typical is the example of the treatment of the Monastery of Saint- 
Hilaire in Carcassonne, revealing the most tortuous applications of the 
letter of the law.’* This Monastery had been deprived by Guillaume 
de Ulmeio, Seneschal of Carcassonne, of its right to one-half of the 
ville of Bouisse. The pretext for the seizure was that Pierre of Taix, 
a soldier, and his two brothers, who were holding the land of the 
Monastery, had become heretics — and though the Abbot had done 
all in his power, had even excommunicated the guilty ones, the 
Seneschal kept the land and its annual return of sixty solidi for 
seven years. The same Seneschal took the annual two measures of 
wheat, four of barley, and four of wine, which should by right have 
come to the Monastery from the ville of Villebazy; the heresy of 
the nobleman of Arzens who held the land was no justification for 
their forfeiture. Nor should the King (through his officers) have 
occupied for fifteen years the Monastery’s rights in the ville of 
Corneille; for when P., who held it of the Monastery for a yearly 
rent, had become a heretic, the Abbot had taken it away from him 
and given it to another, and had even refused to give it to P. again 
when he came back to the Church. No less unjust was the seizure 
of another holding in the same ville on the grounds that R., who 
held it of the Monastery, allowed certain parts of it to be cultivated 
by heretics; because R. was uninterruptedly considered a good Cath- 
olic by the Church — and, at any rate, the Monastery, since it had 
had no part in the transaction, should not have been deprived of its 
rights. Justice in the feudal sense was the specious basis for all 


10. H.F., XXIV, p. 626. 
11. Ibid., p. 627. 
12. Ibid., pp. 299-300. 
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these acts, and yet the Abbot and the monks and the Bishop of 
Carcassonne all knew that the real reason was injured pride. The 
offending Seneschal had taken a fancy to a piece of movable prop- 
erty, a certain small image of the Blessed Virgin in the Abbey. 
The Abbot had refused to give it to him when he demanded it; 
and all these injustices followed as the result of that slight. For 
the Seneschal had sworn before the Bishop of Carcassonne that he 
would for that reason damage the Monastery to the extent of 100 or 
200 pounds — and he fulfilled his evil oath. He destroyed the 
houses belonging to the Monastery at Saint-Hilaire and Bouisse; 
accused the Abbot of having turned the Ville Saint-Hilaire over 
to the enemies of the King and the Church, whereas the Abbot and 
the monks had been expelled because they did not have a force 
strong enough to defend themselves. The destruction which he 
worked to the Monastery of Saint-Hilaire amounted to more than 
300 pounds. 

The King would naturally feel a more personal responsibility 
for the wrongs committed deliberately and maliciously by the local 
representatives of the Crown. In their ordinary administration these 
local royal officials were often so unrestrained in their deeds that it 
is difficult to find any semblance of justice in their acts. The con- 
dition was the result of a development that had been going on for 
years. At the time of Philip Augustus’ coming to the throne the 
royal domain was divided, for purposes of administration, into 
thirty-eight provostships.'? About the year 1190 he arranged these 
thirty-eight provostships into a number of circumscriptions or baili- 
wicks, each one including an irregular number of provostships.™ 
Though there is some obscurity about it, this arrangement was likely 
made as Philip set out for the Crusade in 1190, at which time he 
suppressed the office of Grand Seneschal of France, an official who 
had been the general administrator of justice in the narrower do- 
mains of the King. At the head of each bailiwick Philip placed a 


13. Raoul Rosiéres, Histoire de la Société Francaise au Moyen Age (Paris: 1882), 
. 147. 
14. The number of bailiwicks increased with the increase of provostships. Orig- 
inally there were four (Beugnot, op. cit., p. 126). By 1200 the number had in- 
creased to about twenty-five (Rosiéres, op. cit., p. 148). When the Middle Kingdom 
was added to the realm two bailiffs were established, the one at Carcassonne and the 
other at Beaucaire (Ibid.). 
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bailiff.'> These officials were much like the feudal functionaries who 
acted as vicars for the counts during their absence at war or at the 
courts of their overlords — an institution common to feudal England 
and France. But there was this essential difference: these new offi- 
cials were representatives, not of the local vassals of the King, but 
of the King himself. They were “less feudal” and “more royalist,” 
to quote Guignebert’s pithy description of their character.’* These 
bailiffs were charged with supervising, in the name of the King, 
the provosts within their jurisdiction.'’ The provosts, as hithertofore, 
were to continue their work of judging in matters of less impor- 
tance, but now their work was under the supervision of the bailiffs. 
Hereafter cases exceeding the competence of the provosts, but not, 
however, of sufficient importance to come to the supreme court of 
the King, were in the hands of the bailiffs whom Philip was 
creating.’* 


The duties of the office of bailiff were defined by the ordonnance 
of 1190. They were to establish in each provostship a council of 
four prudent men without whose advice any measure of local admin- 
istration could not be undertaken.’ They were to hold an assize 


each month at which all were to receive justice without delay.”° 
They were to inform the King of the crimes of the provosts,”' but, 
unless it were an accusation of murder, abduction, or breach of trust, 
they could not remove the provost abusing his office.”” Three times a 
year, namely on the feasts of St. Remy (October 1), the Purification 
(February 2), and the Ascension (variable, between April 30 and 
June 3), they were to come to Paris to give an account of their 


———— ‘4 

15. The officials at the head of the two bailiwicks in the South were called 
Seneschals. 

16. Charles Guignebert, A Short History of the French People (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1930), I, p. 220. 

17. The term dailli in Old French means “guardian,” from the Latin bajulus. 
Sw Maigne D’Arnis, Lexicon Manuale Mediae Latinitatis (Paris: 1890), sub 
verbo. 

18. Rosiéres, op. cit., p. 147. 

19. Anciennes Lois Frangaises, 1, no. 80 (1), p. 179. At the same time he ap- 
pointed six homines probos et legitimos for Paris. Constitutionalists will recognize 
this appointment of the prudhommes as the remote beginnings of representational 
government. 

20. Ibid., (2). Paris was to have an assize every four months. 

21. Ibid., (6). 

22. Ibid., (7). 
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administration and to bring the revenues of the bailiwicks” which 
were to be deposited at the Temple.” 


The constitutional possibilities of such an institution are not 
difficult to perceive. 


These bailiffs, interested in winning the King’s approbation, [says Guigne- 
bert?5} became most useful auxiliaries in his efforts to reconstitute the king- 
dom and the King’s authority in the face of feudal disintegration and anarchy. 
They must be imagined as perpetually on the watch in their baillivia, ready 
to profit, on their master’s behalf, by every opportunity for his aggrandize- 
ment, which hazard might bring in their way or which their mother wit 
might contrive. 


Through their ministry the royal power would surely and rapidly 
increase, the central authority would unfailingly reestablish itself.” 

And yet the institution contained within itself the seeds of mal- 
practice. Increasing the royal power, it at the same time increased 
the power of the representatives of the King.”” In the growth of 
authority lay the potential abuse of their power, and in time these 
abuses multiplied. If at first the bailiffs were ready, in Guignebert’s 
words, “to profit on their master’s behalf,” they soon became ready 
to profit on their own behalf. The Quaerimoniae offered to the 
Enquéteurs at a later date give us unnumbered examples of their 
high-handed dealings with the people. And there naturally was no 
court of appeal against the absolute power of these officials, for even 
though feudalism had allowed appeal to the highest court in the 
realm, these men were the highest court as it affected each locality. 
“Non audebant conqueri nec invenerunt justiciam,” says a report 
about two brothers in Montclar near Carcassonne who were being 
egregiously mistreated by the Seneschal. Not only did the bailiffs 
themselves abuse their own office, but they failed to restrfin thé ~ 
excesses of their subordinates, the provosts. “Hec autem ita diffuse 


23. Ibid., (17). 

24. Ibid., (18). 

25. Guignebert, op. cit., pp. 220-221. 

26. Charles Petit-Dutaillis (The Feudal Monarchy in France and England {Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, 1936}, p. 288) credits them with the most important share in build- 
ing up the power of the central authority legally from the existing constitutional 
notions. 

27. Cf. Ludovic Lalanne, Dictionnaire Historique de la France (Paris: 1872), 
p. 706. 

28. H.F., XXIV, p. 303. 
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scripsimus,” the enquéteurs excuse their prolixity in recording the 
misdeeds of the provost of Laon, “ut injuria prepositorum, et etiam 
quod pauperes jus suum prosequi non possunt coram prepositis, regi 
manifestetur.”””° 

There is no reason to believe that Guillaume d’Ormais, Seneschal 
of Carcassonne and Beziers, was an exceptionally evil administrator; 
indeed, there is evidence to show that his conduct was emulated 
throughout the realm by many officials in a like position, who were 
supposed to promote justice in their jurisdictions. And this is the 
list of complaints against him which were reported to the enguéteurs 
as part of his misdeeds during his incumbency from 1239 to 1243. 
Brother Ponce, procurator and syndic of the Monastery of Saint- 
Hilaire, appeared before them with a list of the grievances of his 
Monastery, part of which is reproduced above.*° A group of nine 
workmen complained that he had allowed them to be defrauded 
of their wages for their work repairing the walls of Carcassonne after 
the siege of 1240.*' A poor priest had to report that his cattle had 
been taken by the Seneschal under the pretext that they had been 
bought from a heretic; and he could neither get his cattle back nor 
secure a judicial trial, but had to be content in the knowledge that 
his cattle had gone to grace the table of the Seneschal.?? Another 
man had put up the trappings of his horse as a pledge — to find that 
Guillaume had taken them, giving as his arbitrary reason that the 
man had acted against the King.* The people of the ville of Palaja 
complained that he was accustomed to force from them twice the 
amount of grain that they were traditionally obliged to give, that 
he had constrained them to restore the wheat and wine belonging 
to the King which the soldiers of the Count of Toulouse had taken 
in their ville, that he had made them give money-payments beyond 
their obligations.** The town of Cavanac revealed that he had need- 
lessly and arbitrarily increased their annual tribute.>> He was charged 


29. Ibid., preface, p. 9. 

30. Ibid., p. 299 (supra, pp. 36-37). 
31. Ibid., p. 301. 

32. Ibid., p. 302. 

33. Ibid., p. 307. 

34. Fbid., p. 307. 

35. Ibid., p. 312. 
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on three different counts with unjust seizure of lands on the un- 
founded accusation of heresy.** Even once, some years before, when 
the King had sent envoys to redress the wrongs of the region, and 
the envoys had decided against the King to the extent of 100 pounds, 
the Seneschal reduced the indemnity of the King by 35 pounds (of 
which he returned 20 to the King and kept 15 for his own serv- 
ices).>” Bad as this list of offenses reveals him to have been, Guil- 
laume d’Ormais was not notably worse than his fellows; conditions 
such as existed in his Seneschalship were ordinary throughout the 
realm. 


Especially during the two regencies of Blanche, when the power 
of King Louis IX was either (during the first) as yet untried or 
(during the second) far away in the Orient, the insolence of these 
officials seems to have exceeded all limits.** Indeed, so disastrous 
were the abuses of the local officers during Louis’ first crusade, that 
the ever-faithful Joinville felt obliged in conscience not to leave 
his lands again as companion to Louis as he set out for the Orient 
once more in 1270. 


Much was I pressed by the King of France and the King of Navarre 
to take the cross. To this I replied that while I was in the service of God 
and of the King overseas, and since I had returned, the sergeants of the King 
of France and of the King of Navarre had ruined and impoverished my 
people so that, to all time, I and they would be the poorer for it. And I 
told them this, that if I wished to do what was pleasing to God, I should 
remain here, to help and defend my people; and if I put my body in danger 
in the pilgrimage of the cross, while seeing quite clearly that this would be 
to the hurt and damage of my people, I should move God to anger, Who 
gave His body to save His people.3° 


Joinville’s convictions on the point were strong — so strong that, 
though he felt that his lord was going out to his death, he fought 
the desire in his faithful heart to go with him, as he helped him, 
weak and already dying, to the Monastery where they went to pray 
before Louis took the boat. There they resolutely took leave of each 
other, the good old friends, each determined to follow what in his 
conscience was the more urgently commanded by God — Louis, his 


36. Ibid., pp. 314, 317, 318. 
37. Ibid., p. 325. 

38. Boutaric, op. cit., p. 386. 
39. Joinville, op. cit., p. 320. 
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fatal crusade; Joinville, the protection of his people against the 
rapacity of the King’s officials. 

It would be a mistake to conclude from this incident that, while 
Joinville was alive to them, Louis was heedless of the grievances 
of his people. We must attribute his attitude to the overpowering 
exaltation of his spiritual idealism which, always strong, must have 
grown in intensity as he perceived his end drawing close. After his 
return from his first venture in the Orient he had personally made a 
tour of his provinces to receive the complaints of his people against 
his servants. In 1254 and 1255 he had journeyed through Flanders 
and Picardy, Artois and Champagne, in an effort to render justice. 
So wasteful an expenditure of effort and time was, however, im- 
practical. But it did have the advantage of revealing to Louis a situa- 
tion that was intolerable to his soul. He found a bewildering viola- 
tion of even the most elemental justice. Even a king less imbued 
with a sense of Christian equity than Louis could not well suffer 
such conditions to endure. 

As late as 1257, after Louis had made every effort humanly pos- 
sible, through his early commissions of Enguéteurs, to redress these 
wrongs, his conscience was still upset. In that year he obtained at 
his own request from his friend, Pope Alexander IV, a bull de- 
claring that the restitution that might be obliging on the King of 
France would be sufficiently satisfied by alms to the poor. 


It has indeed been devoutly petitioned of Us by thee, since thou art 
held to make restitution of certain goods which are known to have come to 
thee in different ways, to those persons to whom they belong, and thou 
knowest that thou art held to make restitution of such goods, and the persons 
to whom restitution of them should be made cannot be known and found, 
‘although ‘thou hast caused a diligent inquiry to be made for them through 
discreet and suitable men, that We should take pains to make provisions 
for thee in this matter....To thy excellency by authority of these letters 
present We grant that it be lawful to thee to distribute such goods as alms 
for the poor, so that thou receive a full acquittal and absolution for all 
which thou shalt so dispense.4! 


40. Beugnot, op. cit., p. 101. 

41. “Ex parte sane tua fuit a nobis devote petitum ut, cum tu quedam bona, que 
ad te diversis modis pervenisse noscuntur, personis quarum sunt restituere tenearis, et 
scias te teneri ad restitutionem bonorum sa modi faciendam, ac persone quibus 
eorum restitutio fieri debeat, sciri et inveniri non possint, quanquam super hiis per 
viros discretos et ydoneos feceris diligenter inquiri, provideri in hac parte tibi apostolica 
sollicitudine curaremus. ...Excellentie tue auctoritate presentium indulgemus ut liceat 
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This was issued on April 11, 1257. Another letter, issued two days 
later, declared that his alms made to the various churches would 
also satisfy this obligation of restitution.*® On August 10, 1259, he 
wrote to every bishop of his realm requesting of him written au- 
thorization, to be granted according to a set form, to make restitu- 
tion in this way in his diocese.® 


THE Enguéteurs 


These facts indicate that Louis was clearly uneasy about the 
languishing condition of justice in his realm, and about his obliga- 
tion in the matter as well. As he was laying his plans for his crusade 
of 1248, he was not unaware of all these abuses in his territory. 
To prepare himself worthily for the crusade which he had vowed 
to undertake, and to insure heaven’s blessing on the venture, he 
knew that he must do something to redress these wrongs. He viewed 
his kingdom as being dedicated, after the manner of a knight, to 
this great service of God and an ideal; after the fashion of a knight, 
it should first be purged of all that was contradictory of that high 
service. So on the eve of his departure for the Crusades, in his holy 
desire to purify his possessions of injustices and to right the wrongs 
that had been committed by either the sovereigns of France or their 
agents, he dispatched a commission of enquéteurs for the first time 
in 1247. The Chronicler, Matthew Paris, records: 


In that same autumn [1247], Louis, the most pious King of the French, 
sending Friars Preacher and Minor through his whole kingdom to make 
diligent inquiry, caused an investigation to be made also through the bailiffs 
and vocal announcements to be publicly proclaimed, that if any merchant 
or anyone else who had suffered any injustice in any forced transaction or 
extortion of money or food-stuffs (as is frequently done by the King’s col- 
lectors) could produce a note or a record or a statement, or would swear 
or in any other way could prove [his claim}, he was ready to restore all. 
And it was so done. 


tibi hujusmodi bona pauperibus in elemosinam erogare, ut de hiis que taliter erogaveris 
liberationem et absolutionem plenariam consequaris” (H.F., XXIV, preface, p. 10, 
footnote). The expression, “per viros discretos et ydoneos feceris diligenter inquiri,” 
seems to point unmistakably to the Enquéteurs. For other evidences of the King’s 
uneasiness over these matters, cf. the sources cited by Petit-Dutaillis, The Feudal 
Monarchy, p. 299. 
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44. Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, edited by Henry R. Luard (London: 1877), 
IV, pp. 638-639: “Ipso quoque autumpnali tempore piissimus rex Francorum L{udo- 
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As the result of these preliminary attempts at investigating in- 
justices Louis issued several ordonnances which were calculated, by 
reforming the bailiffs and provosts and lesser officials of the Crown, 
to correct these abuses. Two notable ones were made in 1250 and 
1254. That of 1254 was more precise than the earlier one, but it 
was addressed to only certain bailiwicks. In 1256 Louis issued a 
reforming ordonnance directed to all the bailiffs in France. The text 
of the ordonnance of 1254 (with which the general one of two years 
later was virtually identical) provided among other things: 

(1) the bailiffs and other officials of the bailiwicks were to take 
and subscribe to an oath, the infraction of which was to be punish- 
able at the King’s pleasure in goods of fortune or by bodily in- 
flictions ;* 

(2) by the oath they were to promise to render justice, without 
distinction of persons, according to the approved customs of the 
place; 

(3) they were not to receive, either themselves or through their 
families, any presents of anyone, though they might receive food 
and drink to a value of less than ten sous Paris per week;*’ 

(4) they were not to receive a loan from anyone living in their 
bailiwick or from anyone who was likely to have a case in their 
court, if it were a question of a sum of more than twenty pounds;* 

(5) in their oath they were also to swear that they would give 
or send nothing to any member of the King’s Council, or to their 
wives or their children or the members of their household, or to 
those who were to receive their reports, or to those whom the King 
might send to visit their lands or to examine their administration; 

(6) all the bailiffs after the expiration of their term of office 
were to remain in the bailiwick for forty days in order to answer 


vicus} missis fratribus Praedicatoribus et Minoribus per totum regnum suum, ut 
diligenter inquirerent, [fecit] etiam per bailivos perscrutari praeconiaque voce accla- 
mari, quod si aliquis institor vel injuriam passus aliquam quicunque alius, in aliqua 
accomodatione coacta vel extorsione pecuniae vel victualium, ut solet per regios exac- 
tores, proferret scriptum vel talium vel testimonium, vel juraret vel quomodolibet aliter 
legitime probaret, quia paratus erat omnia restituere. Quod ita factum est.” 

45. Anciennes Lois Frangaises, I, no. 170 (1), p. 267. 

46. Ibid., (2). 

47, Ibid., (4). 

48. Ibid., (5), p. 268. 

49. Ibid., (6). 
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charges brought against them before those appointed for receiving 
such charges.” 

These wise decrees were, as Petit-Dutaillis says,*' the result of 
the work of the first commissions of enquéteurs. Yet Louis could 
not have been so sanguine as to hope that these regulations would 
win immediate acceptance and obedience. As a step toward insuring 
their enforcement, therefore, he sent out more enguéteurs in yearly 
commissions. The success of the attempt in 1247 made him hopeful 
that a permanent method of justice could be developed from the 
practice. This method of administering justice he was later to recom- 
mend to his son. 


And if anyone has an action against thee, make full inquisition until thou 
knowest the truth... . Use diligence to have good provosts and bailiffs, and 
enquire often of them, and of those of thy household, how they conduct 
themselves, and if there be found in them any vice of inordinate covetous- 
ness, or falsehood, or trickery.>2 


The similarity between the Enquéteurs and the Missi Dominici 
of Charlemagne is striking and is remarked by most commentators.” 
It had, even in the days of the Merovingians, been the custom to 


send out plenipotentiary commissioners to settle certain matters in 
particular circumstances.* Under Charlemagne the system became 
a permanent instrument of state. He sent them out with the wider 
purpose of uniting the whole empire to the central power and re- 
ducing the power of the local aristocracy. They went through the 
provinces four times a year, observing the conduct of the local 
agents, and, by taking into their own hands the administration of 
justice during their presence, they gave the outline of a uniform 
and just application of the laws. They had unlimited jurisdiction 
in ecclesiastical, administrative, judiciary, and financial matters. A 
commission was, as a rule, composed of an outstanding cleric and 


50. Ibid., (31), p. 272. 

51. Cambridge Medieval History, V1, p. 350; The Feudal Monarchy, p. 299. 

52. Instructions to His Son, to be found, inten alios locos, in Joinville, op. cit., 
pp. 322-323. 

53. Cf., inter alios, Lalanne, op. cit., loc. cit.; Adolphe Chéruel, Dictionnaire 
Historique des Institutions, Moeurs et Coutumes de la France (Paris: 1855), I, p. 
352; A. Gasquet, Institutions Politiques et Sociales de lAncienne France (Paris: 
1885), p. 141. 

54. E. Glasson, Histoire du Droit et des Institutions de la France (Paris: 1888), 
Il, pp. 444-449. 
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layman. Their term of office was limited to a year; but eventually 
they tended to perpetuate themselves in office, and many appoint- 
ments were made for life. The result was that hardly a century 
after their creation they were in a state of decay.*> The office gradu- 
ally fell into desuetude, as much because of the abuses as because 
of the break-up of power under Charles’ successors. With their dis- 
appearance went one of the most effective props of the central 
government and one of the formidable obstacles to the formation 
of the condition of things we know as feudalism. Whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously in imitation of the Missi, Louis [IX once 
again strengthened the royal power in the thirteenth century by 
means of their revival under the name of Enquéteurs.** 


THE MENDICANTS AS Enguéteurs 


It is at once evident that for carrying out this project which 
Louis had so sincerely at heart he would have to choose men of the 
most unimpeachable integrity. A chance phrase in one of the letters 
of appointment indicates the consideration which he paid to per- 
sonal qualities in making his selections. After mentioning the names 
of the men he was appointing, he referred to them as men “de 
quorum prudentia et fidelitate fiduciam in Domino gerimus.”*” Louis 
could, and did, discover such reliable servants; and from among 
certain chosen knights, from among the secular clergy, but especially 
from among the members of the newly established mendicant orders, 


55. Alcuin (0b. 804) in one of his letters (quoted by Glasson, op. cit., p. 449, 
footnote) says: “Sed pro dolor! rari inveniuntur [missi} quorum ingrata in Dei timore 
mens omnem respuat cupiditatem.” 

56. Gasquet, op. cit., loc. cit., points out the likeness of the Enguéteurs to the 
Commissaires départes of Francis I and Henry II, and the Intendants instituted by 
Richelieu. The resemblance between the Enquéteurs and the itinerant justices of Henry 
II of England, who were sent out to investigate the official conduct of the sheriffs, is 
too remarkable to be missed. Petit-Dutaillis, with a great deal of probability, assigns 
Normandy as the breeding-ground common to them both (The Feudal Monarchy, 
pp. 165-166). The institution of the itinerant justices by the Plantagenet had eventu- 
ally the opposite effect from that in France. The Assize of Clarendon, 1166, (Wil- 
liam Stubbs, Select Charters, 9th, edition [Oxford: 1921], pp. 167 et seg.) contained 
the seeds which were eventually to produce limitations on the monarchy and the 
growth of local self-government. It is another point in the curiously disparate develop- 
ment, from virtually identical roots, of the two monarchies of France and England. 
On the itinerant justices and their effect on the English Crown, cf. Pollock and Mait- 
land, The History of English Law (Cambridge: 1898), I, pp. 155 et seg., 170. 

57. H. F., XXIV, p. 7, preface. 
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the Dominicans and the Franciscans, he was able to secure men to 
serve his noble purpose.* 

That Louis should turn to the mendicant orders particularly for 
this work was wholly natural. Not only were they, by their pro- 
fession, less likely than others to be moved by greed or ambition to 
flout justice,°° but they had been most intimately associated with 
Louis since his childhood. The Franciscans had come to France in 
the summer of 1217, the Dominicans, the following September, 
when Louis was a lad of but three or four. At once they were 
recognized by Blanche, that discerning Regent, as an important in- 
strument for social good, and she soon began to show especial favor 
toward them. Louis, the boy-King, was put under their charge.* 


58. Le Confesseur de la Reine Marguerite, Vie de Saint Louis, loc. cit. 

59. That it was highly desirable to have men free alike from personal greed and 
the desire to enrich their dependents is to be seen from a section of his reforming 
ordonnance of 1254 — presumably reflecting a fairly common complaint — which de- 
mands an oath that no attempt will be made to bribe the enquéteurs: ““Addetur etiam 
juramento ipsorum quod nihil dabunt, vel mittant alicui de nostro concilio, vel 
uxoribus eorumdem, liberis, aut aliis domesticis, vel illis qui compotum eorum reci- 
Pient, atque illis quos ad visitandam terram vel facta eorum inquirenda mittemus” 
(Anciennes Lois Frangaises, 1, no. 170 [6], p. 268). 

60. For an outline of the history of the Franciscan Order in the France of Louis IX, 
see Antoine de Serent, O. F.M., “Un Plan d'Histoire pour nos anciennes Provinces 
Frangaises,” Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, I, pp. 515 et seq. 

61. Cf. Vita (attributed to Bernard Guy), H.F., XXIII, p. 160, where the 
Dominicans are mentioned especially as his tutors: ‘Puer igitur sanctae indolis, patre 
strenuissimo sic orbatus, sub tutela matris, videlicet Blanchae reginae, quondam regis 
Castellae filiae, remansit; quem ipsa tenerrime diligens, sub cura specialis magistri et 
consilio religiosorum, maxime ordinis fratrum Praedicatorum, in moribus et scientia 
tradidit imbuendum.” There is a vague tradition, frequently repeated in non-critical 
works that Pacificus of the Marches, early companion of St. Francis, the poet who 
before entering the Order had been crowned by the Emperor “Rex Versuum,” and 
the first Minister Provincial of France, became his tutor upon the retirement of 
Bishop Guerin. If this were so, the exceptional abilities of this master were wasted 
on the growing boy, if we are to credit the anonymous monk of Saint-Denis who says 
in his Gesta Sancti Ludovici Noni (H.F., XX, p. 46) that he made only humble 
progress in the study of letters; Pope Boniface VIII, however, in his sermon on the 
canonization of St. Louis, says that he made praiseworthy progress (H.F., XXIII, 
p. 155): “Cumque per incrementa temporum idem rex aetatis annum quartum deci- 
mum attigisset, praedicta regina sibi magistrum proprium deputavit, qui eum scientia 
litterarum imbueret ac bonis moribus informaret. Ipseque rex sub ejusdem magistri 
ferula positus, sic ei obediens et reverens existebat, sicque illius recipiebat humiliter 
disciplinam, quod superna praeventus gratia, profecit laudabiliter in utrisque.” An- 
other statement occasionally met with, but seemingly not substantiated by any evidence, 
is that Mansueto of Castiglione Aretino, O. F.M., (sometimes called Bl. Mansuetus) 
who died in 1263 (cf. H. Sbaralea, Supplementum et Castigatio ad Scriptores Trium 
Ordinum S. Francisci. [Rome: 1806}, p. 507), was the confessor and also the 
instructor in Christian Doctrine appointed by Blanche for the boy-king on his four- 
teenth birthday. 
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While it is certain that after his first crusade he had as his con- 
fessors Franciscans and Dominicans exclusively, there is evidence 
that even in his earlier life they were at least his occasional con- 
fessors.® They oftentimes acted as chaplains in the royal chapel. 
One of the reasons which must have served to strengthen consider- 
ably his regard for them was the support they gave his cherished 
project of a crusade to free the Holy Land. After Louis so dramati- 
cally took the cross as he lay, so it was thought, on his deathbed,” 
the Friars of both orders did much by their preaching to enlist the 
sympathy and help of the nobles and the people for the project.% 
He frequently, both prior to this time and after, manifested the 
confidence he had in the Mendicants by using them as his ambassa- 
dors and legates. Thus, in the early months of 1241 he had sent 


62. Geoffrey of Beaulieu, O.P., Vita, H.F., XX, p. 10. 

63. Anonymous, Vita, H. F., XXIII, p. 169: “Duos enim habebat de duobus ordi- 
nibus pauperum confessores, Praedicatorum scilicet et Minorum, ut amorem suum 
quem ad ordines istos habebat ostenderet.” We have Vitae from three of his mendi- 
cant confessors, Geoffrey of Beaulieu and William of Chartres, who were members of the 
Dominican Order; and William of Saint-Pathus, who was a member of the Franciscans. 
Geoffrey was his almoner, spiritual director and counsellor for twenty years. He went 
with him to the Orient in 1248, and was captured and imprisoned with him. He as- 
sisted the dying King at Tunis, and accompanied his body back to France at the end 
of Louis’ tragic second crusade. He wrote his Vita about 1272 at the command of 
Gregory X (cf. H. F., XX, p. xxix). William was a secular priest when he went to the 
Orient with Louis on his first crusade, and was captured. He later joined the 
Dominicans. He accompanied the King on his second overseas venture, and was with 
him at his last hours. He wrote his Vita about 1276 (cf. H. F., XX, p. xxi). The 
“Confessor” of Queen Marguerite is quite generally identified as William of Saint- 
Pathus, who was a Franciscan. He was the Queen’s confessor and adviser for eighteen 
years, and afterwards the counsellor of Princess Blanche. His Latin Vita was published 
in 1303 (cf. H. F., XX, p. xxxv). None of these lives can approach that of Joinville 
for human interest, though they may supply other details which Joinville was not 
astute enough to capture. Of the “Confessor,” Arthur Beugnot says: ‘“Moins agréable 
que Joinville, il est plus instructif. Joinville fait connoitre Saint Louis comme homme, 
le Confesseur nous a montre comme roi” (Essai sur les Institutions de Saint Louis 
[Paris: 1821], p. 188). 

64. Thus on the anniversary of the reception of the relics of the Passion for Sainte 
Chapelle Louis had services for three days, of which the first was in charge of the 
Dominicans, the second, of the Franciscans, and the third, of other orders (Old Lec- 
tionary, H. F., XXIII, p. 163). 

65. Cf. Joinville, op. cit., p. 163. 

66. Cf. Anscar Zawart, “History of Franciscan Preaching and Preachers,” Francis- 
can Educational Conference Report, 1X, pp. 248-249. As early as the year 1237 a 
Franciscan, Friar William, had been sent as the Pope’s Legate to France to further 
the crusade (Anonymous, Chronicum Normanniae, H.F., XXIll, p. 213). When 
news of Louis’ defeat in his first crusade reached Europe, the Pope, at the instigation 
of Blanche, ordered the Friars of the two orders to go to the crusaders of the northern 
kingdoms of Europe to encourage them to go on to Syria) (Luke Wadding, Annales 
Minorum {Quaracchi: 1931] ad annum 1250, Ill, p. 245). 
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two Franciscans to the Emperor of Constantinople to bring back the 
relics of our Lord’s Passion, for which he eventually built Sainte- 
Chapelle.’ The mission and the work of William Rubruck, whom 
Louis sent with Bartholomew of Cremona, both Franciscans, are 
well known.* In his company the Mendicants were constantly to 
be found, and no doubt they are to be included among those regz- 
lares whom the unknown author of an early life says he had put 
in his Council in such numbers that they could carefully defend the 
rights of the Church and the lowly.” The great scholastic Doctors, 
St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, during their periods of teaching 
at the University of Paris were close to him. They were frequent 
visitors at his table.” Gilbert of Tournai” and Bishop Eudes Ri- 
gaud,”* both Franciscans, had a great influence over him as advisers. 


67. Vita, H.F., XXIII, p. 171. 


68. Cf., inter alios, A. P. Newton, Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages 
{History of Civilization Series” [London: Kegan Paul, 1926]}), pp. 129 et seq., 181. 

69. “Episcopos enim et regulares ideo specialiter habebat in consilio ut si ceteri 
assessores niterentur ecclesiastica jura pervertere, vel personas miserabiles plus solito 
molestare, tales sese viriliter opponerent et eorum fierent protectores” (H.F., XXIII, 
p. 170). Especially in conferring ecclesiastical benefices did he seek the advice of 
the Mendicants (Geoffrey of Beaulieu, H.F., XX, p. 11; cf. also Joinville, op. cit., 
p. 310). 

70. Albert Lecoy de la Marche, La France sous Saint Louis et sous Philippe Le 
Hardi (Paris: 1894), p. 142. A story is told that Louis once posed this problem to 
Bonaventure: What should a man prefer, if he had to make a choice —to die, or to 
live with the assurance of eternal damnation. Bonaventure showed him by means of 
a syllogism how never to exist was preferable to being separated perpetually from 
the Sovereign Good (Ibid.). A delightful picture is painted by Joinville of these 
gatherings of the friars at the table with the King. They were not always devoted to 
such serious discussions as the one mentioned above. ‘‘ ‘You shall not read to me,’ 
{the King would sometimes say} ‘for after eating there is no book so pleasant as 
Quodlibets, that is that everyone should say what he likes’”’ (Joinville, translation by 
James Hutton, Saint Louis, King of France [London: 1868], p. 199; Marzials in his 
translation [op. cit., p. 304} has failed to reproduce the pun). 

71. He composed, probably at Louis’ own request, the Regula Regum (Wadding, 
Scriptores Ordinis Minorum [Rome: 1650}, p. 147). This work is credited with inspir- 
ing Louis to make a number of important changes in regard to wards and judicial trials, 
such as the abolishing of the right of conquest, of the /ex talionis, and of judicial 
duelling (cf. Franciscan Educational Conference Report, XI, p. 37). For his preach- 
ing activity, cf. Report, IX, p. 267. 

72. He became Archbishop of Rouen in 1248. The journal of the visitation ot 
his diocese shows that he was often called to the Court by Blanche and Louis for con- 
sultation (Albert Lecoy de la Marche, Saint Louis, Sa Familie, Sa Cour [Paris: 1877}, 
p. 482). He went with Louis on his second crusade. He is sometimes said to have 
been appointed executor of a will supposed to have been made by Louis in July, 1270. 
This document, however, is not extant, and if written at all, did not supplant that of 
1269 which took effect (Anciennes Lois Frangaises, 1, p. 348, footnote). The tradi- 
tion suggests, nevertheless, the influence which Eudes enjoyed with the King, presum- 
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In fine, Louis manifested his regard, not only for individual members 
of these two orders, but also for the orders themselves, in ways far 
too numerous to recount. Suffice it to mention his generosity in 
building monasteries for them,’> his many alms to them,” and his 
desire to resign his crown in order himself to join one of them — 
a resolution which he would have carried out were it not for the 
opposition of Queen Margaret.” It was his boast that not even his 
closest friends could say which of the two orders he loved the more.” 


ably even in the period we are considering. The metrical catalogue of the Archbishops 
of Rouen calls him a “familiar of the King”: 


“Divinae legis non expers vernaque regis, 
Hinc fuit Odo pater, minor insuper antea frater” 


(H. F., XXIII, p. 357). For his other activities, especially his preaching, cf. Franciscan 
Educational Conference Report, IX, p. 268. 

73. Between 1217, when the Franciscans came to France, and 1270, when Louis 
died, fifty-five monasteries were built for them (Antoine de Serent, “Répertoire Alpha- 
bétique des Convents Franciscains,” in La France Franciscaine, 1, pp. 115 et seqg.; cf. 
also Andre Callebaut, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, X, pp. 356 et seqg.). In the 
General Chapter of the Dominican Order held at Bordeaux in 1277 it was reported 
that in the Province of France there were fifty-two convents of the Friar Preachers 
(cf. Bernard of Guy, “‘Notitia Provinciarum et Domorum,” in H. F. XXIII, p. 183). 
That the building of a considerable number of these monasteries of both orders 
should be credited to the King’s munificence, we may conclude from Joinville (op. cit., 
p. 324): “And like as the scribe who, writing his book, illuminates it with gold and 
azure, so did the said King illuminate his realm with fair abbeys that he built, and 
the great number of almshouses, wd ithe houses for Preachers and Franciscans, and 
other religious orders as named 

74. Because by his decree the i and especially the Mendicants, were to 
receive alms as often as the King entered Paris, he left the city the more frequently, 
designedly that they might receive the more alms upon his more numerous returns 
(Sermon of Pope Boniface VIII, H.F., XXIII, p. 150).. He contributed especially to 
the houses of the Mendicants connected with the University of Paris out of regard for 
the good which the friars studying there would do in his realm and throughout the 
world upon the completion of their course (Vita, H. F., XXIII, p. 171). In his will 
he left his books, with the exception of those in his Chapel, to the Franciscans, 
Dominicans and the Abbey at Royaumont; he also willed 400 pounds to the Paris 
houses of the two orders, and 600 pounds to all other houses of both orders in the 
Kingdom of France (Anciennes Lois Frangaises, I, no. 221, p. 349). 

75. Geoffrey of Beaulieu, Vita, H. F., XX, p. 7: “Nec silendum quod annos pluri- 
mos ante mortem ipse ad culmen omnimodae perfectionis adspirans, corde devote 
firmiter disponebat, quod adulto filio suo primogenito regnum penitus resignaret, et 
obtento uxoris assensu religionem intraret, unam videlicet de duabus, Fratrum Minorum 
scilicet, sive Fratrum Praedicatorum. . . Cum autem dictum propositum, nacta opportu- 
nitate, consorti suae reginae secreto aperuisset, astringens eam quod hoc nullatenus 
alicui revelaret, ipsa nulla penitus ratione huic regis petitioni, sui desiderio, voluit 
assentire, rationes probabiles assignans in contrarium, ad ipsius regis propositum re- 
fellendum...."" He decreed that his two sons, John Tristan and Peter, should be 
raised, the one in the Monastery of the Dominicans, the other in that of the Francis- 
cans, in Paris, in the fond! hope that they might be attracted to joining the Orders 
(Ibid.; cf. also Wadding, Annales, Ill, p. 398). 

76. Geoffrey of Beaulieu, Vita, H.F., XX, p. 7: “Has enim duas [sc. religiones 
Minorum et Praedicatorum] specialissime diligesat, dicens quod si de corpore suo 
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In view of Louis’ constant association with the Mendicants since 
the days of his childhood, it was inevitable that he should turn to 
them when he was casting about for members of the commissions 
he was instituting to reform his realm. We have seen above that, 
according to Matthew Paris, it was among the mendicant friars that 
he found the members for his commission of 1247.7” In regard to 
the later commissions of Exguéteurs, may we not see an additional 
motive for selecting the Friars in that scene (which Joinville records) 
when Friar Hugh publicly admonished the monarch as to his obliga- 
tion to establish justice in his realm?”* Upon Louis’ return from 
his first crusade in the summer of 1254 


a gtay-friar [Franciscan] came to him at the castle of Hyéres, there where 
we disembarked; and said in his sermon, for the King’s instruction, that 
he had read the Bible, and the books pertaining to heathen princes, and that 
he had never found, either among believers or misbelievers, that a kingdom 
had been lost, or had changed lords, save there had first been failure of 
justice. “Therefore, let the King, who is going into France, take good heed,” 
said he, “that he do justice well and speedily among his people, so that 
our Lord suffer his kingdom to remain in peace all the days of his life”... . 
The King forgot not the teaching of the friar, but ruled his land very loyally 
and godly, as you shall hear [concludes his biographer}. 


The connection seems inescapable between that piece of fearlessly 
frank advice and the reforming ordonnance issued the following 
December; hardly less certain is the deduction that Louis on account 
of this admonition chose to a large extent as the administrators of 
that reform members of the same order of Franciscans, and the 
fellow-order of Dominicans, to which the outspoken preacher 


belonged. 


Fortified with the authorization of the Supreme Pontiff, the King 
obtained from the heads of these two orders those members who 
were best qualified by training and natural endowments to undertake 
_ this delicate work bristling with so many difficulties. A letter from 
Count Alphonse of Poitou who, as we shall see, used the Enguéteurs 
in his appanage after the example of his brother Louis, shows that, 


posset duas facere portiones, unam daret uni, reliquam alteri. Unde et familiariter 
dicebat, se in hoc modicum gloriari, quod familiares sui, qui sibi quasi continue 
assistebant, discernere non poterant quem ordinem magis diligebat e duobus.” 

77. Supra, p. 43. Cf. also Wadding, Annales, ad annum 1247, Ill, p. 214. 

78. Joinville, op. cit., p. 149. See also Ibid., p. 301, for further evidence of his 
fearlessness. 
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at least in some cases, the royal authorities themselves indicated those 
whom they wanted for the position.”” There was, however, some 
discretionary choice left to the friars so chosen themselves, since in 
the same letter the friar appointed is to have the authority to use 
other friars whom he judges “fit and honest” — and this, using the 
authority of the superior by a special mandate of the Count. This 
is borne out by a letter written on the same occasion to the friar 
selected by Alphonse, telling him to send two friars into different 
regions; the names of those so appointed were to be sent to 
Alphonse.*° 


Louis’ design and his wisdom in choosing for this position men 
who were vowed to poverty is clearly brought out when one remem- 
bers the venality of medieval officials in general. The Mendicants 
were, one should keep in mind, in the fair days of their original 
fervor. Abuse of justice through the power of money and gifts 
Louis quite evidently had great reason to fear and dread. That the 
ordinary public official of the day was not above selling his con- 
science for a few pounds Paris is abundantly proved by the deposi- 
tions of the commissions of enquiry. There is a very definite 
significance in the paragraph of the reforming ordonnance of 1254, 
cited above on page 44. It indicates that the earlier commissioners 
had not gone through their work without being invited to the count- 
ing tables of the seigneurs.®! 


Though the Mendicants played the largest part in this noble 
effort of a saintly man to re-establish justice, they were not used 
exclusively. The Confessor of Queen Margaret points out that 
secular priests and even simple courtiers were employed.** Such men 


79. “Viro religioso ac in Christo sibi karissimo fratri Imberto, magistro ordinis 
Fratrum Praedicatorum, salutem et sinceram in Domino caritatem. Vos rogamus qua- 
tinus fratri Henrico de Champigniaco, priori Senonensi, per obedienciam velitis 
injungere vestris patentibus litteris ut ipse possit, per se et per alios, forefacta nostra ° 
in terris nostris emendare et alia quae ibidem sunt expedienda, secundum Deum, 
quando et quocienscumque, ex parte nostra, fuerit requisitus; dantes eidem speciale 
mandatum ut per obedienciam possit compellere ex parte vestra illos quos ad premissa 
exequenda ydoneos viderit et honestos” (Boutaric, op. cit., pp. 390-391). 

80. Ibid. 

81. “Addetur etiam juramento ipsorum, quod nihil dabunt, vel mittant alicui de 
nostro concilio, vel uxoribus eorumdem, liberis, aut aliis domesticis, vel illis qui 
compotum eorum recipient, atgue illis quos ad visitandum terram, vel facta eorum 
inquirenda mittemus” (Anciennes Lois Frangaises, 1, no. 170 [6], p. 268). 

82. Loc. cit. 
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were always illustrious for either birth or merit. One of the most 
renowned secular clerics used by Louis was Gui Fouquet, who was 
later (1265-1268) to be Pope Clement IV.* It is pointed out that 
in the southern provinces Alphonse used the secular clergy and 
knights, though elsewhere he used mendicants almost to the ex- 
clusion of others; and it is suggested that prudence directed him 
to use for his enguéteurs there men who would not be confused 
with the religious inquisitors in that section, who were chosen from 
among the Dominicans and, to a lesser extent, the Franciscans.“ 

The names of the enquéteurs which come down to us are com- 
paratively few. For the most part little more is known about these 
men than their names and the dates and places of their activity.® 
But of all of them we do know that they were men of better than 
ordinary virtue and prudence, men who were notable among their 
contemporaries for the confidence a holy king reposed in them. 
Those whose work is described in the Quaerimoniae are: 


Pierre de Chatre, a Canon of Chartres, and Friar Jean du Temple, 
de Troyes and Jean de Saint-Leu, O. F. M., who conducted the en- 
quiries in the Dioceses of Meaux, Troyes, Auxerre and Nevers in 
1247; 


Guillaume de Sengin and Hugues d’Hierre, O. P., and Robert 
de La Basseie and Gilles de Gerlin, O. F. M., for the Dioceses of 
Arras, Terouanne and Tournai in 1247. The last two mentioned 
were for some reason removed and in their places were substituted 
Brother Thierri, the former Abbot of Valenciennes, and Brother 
Jean de Fauquemberg; 


Pierre de Chatre, a Canon of Chartres, and Friar Jean du Temple, 
of the Order of the Valley of Scholars, for Carcassonne and the 


83. He will be remembered, inter alia majora, as the patron of the Mendicants in 
France in their struggle with the secular clergy. Perhaps the contacts he had with 
them on these commissions may have heightened his opinion of them and influenced 
his stand in the controversy. 

84. Boutaric, op. cét., p. 391. 

85. H.F., XXIV, pp. 8-9, preface. This list, of course, is not exhaustive. The 
proportion of Mendicants used for the work in general was probably in proportion to 
their preponderance in this fragmentary list. Another point which the list demon- 
strates is that a man, once he had been found a worthy and satisfactory servant for 
this task, would be used again. 

86. An order founded in 1212 by four Doctors of the University of Paris (Catholic 
Encyclopedia [New York: 1913], VIII, p. 790). It is no longer in existence, having 
been joined with the Congregation of Saint Genevieve in 1646 (cf. ibid. VII, p. 458). 
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neighboring region, 1247, for the Dioceses of Beziers and Agde in 
1247, for Alais the same year, for the Diocese of Nimes in 1247 
and 1248, for Beaucaire in 1248; 

Philip, Archbishop of Aix, Ponce de Saint-Gilles, O. P., Guil- 
laume Robert, O. F. M., and Gui Fouquet (later Pope Clement IV), 
for a lengthy visitation of Beaucaire and Carcassonne that lasted 
from 1254 to 1257; 

Master Jean de la Porte, a Canon of Paris, Brother Thiecelin 
and Brother Jean de Longueval for Paris and Sens in 1255. Jean de 
la Porte was used again in 1262; 

Robert de la Houssaie, the Dean of Senlis, for Amiens in 1255, 
later for Picardie and Champagne. In 1257 he was in Picardie with 
Adam de Saint-Riquier, O. P., and Robert de Nesle, O. F.M. In 
1257 he was in the Diocese of Reims, and in 1258 in Vermandois. 
Robert had the position continuously from 1255 to 1258; in that 
year he became the Bishop of Senlis; 

Geoffroi de Bulli, the Archdeacon of Orleans, Geoffroi Tribuel, 
O. P., and Pierre de Valenciennes, O. F. M., in Bourges, Tours and 
Orleans in 1256 and 1257; 


Gui Fouquet and Philippe de Cahors were enguéteurs in Car- 
cassonne about 1258; 

Henri de Vezelai, Nicolas de Chalons and Pierre de Voisins, 
masters of the King’s Court, were in Carcassonne again in 1258 and 
in 1262; 

Master Etienne de Lorris, Canon of Reims, Robert de Nesle, 
O. F. M., of Amiens, Thomas de Chartres, O. P., of Paris, conducted 
an investigation in Amiens, Vermandois and Senlis in 1268. 


THE WoRK OF THE Enquéteurs 


To a certain extent we can reconstruct the procedure which the 
Enquéteurs followed in the course of their investigation. Their 
appointment would be announced to the section which they were 
’ to visit through the bishops and the bailiffs.*” Complaints were ad- 

dressed to them by mouth or by letter. In some instances we have 
letters embodying the complaints of the more important people of a 


87. This will be seen from the letter quoted infra, note 92, p. 56. 
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locality. Typical is a letter which Guillaume, Bishop of Lodéve 
addressed to Ponce de Saint-Gilles, O. P., and Guillaume Robert, 
O. F. M., the enquéteurs coming into his Diocese.** He alleges that 
at the time that the King of France acquired immediate claim over 
Carcassonne and Beaucaire the Bishop of Lodéve had been granted 
jurisdiction over certain cases by a royal privilege; as time went on, 
however, the royal officials had usurped this privilege of the Bishop 
injuste et indebite. There had been a whole series of grievances in 
violation of feudal law which were then minutely listed. Upon their 
arrival in the place to which they were deputed the enguéteurs were 
available to all. The complainants were put under oath. This we 
infer from the nature of the case, and from certain explicit refer- 
ences to an oath. Thus in one document we find the expression 
“super quibus suo sacramento credatur.”® And again, 


si vero sunt aliqui de praedictis, quorum juramentis credi jussimus super 
habitis de materia vel emenda, qui propter imbecillitatem aetatis vel jurare 
vel veritatem scire nequiverint, inquiratur veritas per duos vel tres de pro- 
pinquis juratos, et eis stetur.9° 


The bailiffs and provosts were charged with supplying the enquéteurs 


with their needs and expenses.” 


88. “Vobis religiosis viris fratri Poncio de Sancto Aegidio, de Ordine Fratrum 
Praedicatorum, et fratri Guillelmo Rotberti, de Ordine Fratrum Minorum, et prudenti 
viro Guidoni Fulcodio, inquisitoribus constitutis ab illustrissimo domino Ludovico, Dei 
gratia Francorum rege, graviter conquirendo significat Guillelmus, miseratione divina 
Lodovensis episcopus, quod, cum tempore quo dominus rex terram senescalliae Carcasso- 
nensis et Biterrensis ad manum suam acquisivit, et ante et postea, praedecessores 
ejusdem episcopi essent et fuissent, et idem episcopus sit et fuerit, per se vel per 
alios, in possessione vel quasi possessione plenae jurisdictionis et judiciariae potestatis 
omnium causarum et inquisitionum civilium et criminalium atque capitalium et fideli- 
tatum regi debitarum et regalium et feudorum episcopio suo adquisitorum et cavalga- 
tarum tocius episcopatus Lodovensis, quae omnia fuerunt olim cunctis Lodovensibus 
episcopis concessa in privilegiis serenissimi domini Philippi, condam Francorum regis, 
senescalli, ballivi, vicarii, judices, et alii officiales curiae domini regis, post dictam 
adquisitionem terrae, invitis vel ignorantibus ipso episcopo et suis praedecessoribus, 
inceperunt injuste et indebite et contra praedicta privilegia facere et adhuc plerumque 
faciunt aliquas citationes et criminum inquisitiones ac condempnationes et illicitas per 
vim et metum exactiones, et inceperunt recipere et receperunt nomine regio quorumdam 
feudorum ad dictum episcopum, pertinencium recognitiones, et etiam inceperunt man- 
dare et adhuc mandant aliquibus hominibus cavalcatas, debitas ipsi episcopo in episco- 
patu Lodovensi et terra, hominibus feudalibus et subditis ejusdem episcopi, prout haec 
inferius exponentur....”" There then follows a list of specific grievances. (H. F., 
XXIV, pp. 539-540.) 

89. Ibid., pp. 532. 

90. Ibid. 


91. “Ludovicus, Dei gratia Francorum rex, dilecto et fideli suo Jodvino, baillivo 
Byturicensi, et Petro, baillivo Aurelianensi, necnon et prepositis sibi subditis, ad quos 
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The duties of the Exquéteurs can be outlined from a letter ad- 
dressed by Louis to the Bishops of Meaux, Troyes, Auxerre, and 
Nevers, and the bailiffs of that region, in which he explains the 
purpose for which he is sending these investigators into their terri- 
tory.** Briefly they are these: 


(1) to receive and record in writing, and to search out according 
to a given form, complaints which might exist against the King for 
any reasonable cause, either for some abuse of Louis himself or 
his predecessors; 


(2) to receive and record in writing, and inquire simply and 
openly about injuries, exactions and services unjustly received, and 
about all other evils committed or permitted by the bailiffs, the 
provosts, foresters, sergeants, or their families during the reign 
of Louis; 

(3) to impose on those offenders or their heirs the obligation of 
making restitution for those transgressions of which they were con- 
victed by either their own confession or the proof of witnesses. 


litere presentes pervenerint, salutem. Cum nos fratres Petrum Chotardum, Theobaldum 


de Columbariis, de ordine Fratrum Predicatorum, Nicolaum de Trecis et Johannem 
de Sancto Lupo, de ordine Fratrum Minorum, pro nostris negociis et agendis, per 
Meldensem, Trecensem, Antissiodorensem et Nivernensem dioceses destinemus, manda- 
mus vobis quatinus dictis fratribus, vel loco ipsorum substitutis vel substituendis, in 
expensis necessariis provideatis, cum ab ipsis vel loco ipsorum substitutis fueritis 
requisiti” (H. F., XXIV, pp. 4-5, preface). 

92. ““Ludovicus, Dei gratia Francorum rex, dilectis et fidelibus suis Meldensi, 
Trecensi, Antissiodorensi, Nivernensi episcopis et eorum officialibus, necnon et baillivis 
et prepositis regiis, tam in civitatibus quam in diocesibus eorum constitutis, salutem et 
dilectionem. Noveritis quod nos dilectos nostros fratrem Petrum Chotadi, fratrem 
Theobaldum de Columbariis, de ordine Fratrum Praedicatorum, fratrem Nicholaum 
Trecensem, fratrem Johannem de Sancto Lupo, de ordine Fratrum Minorum, destinavi- 
mus ad dictas civitates et dioceses, de voluntate et licentia provincialium, prioris et 
ministri ipsorum, ad audiendum et redigendum in scriptis et ad inquirendum secundum 
formam sibi a nobis traditam de queremoniis, si quas habent aliqui contra nos, ex 
quacunque causa racionabili, vel racione nostri vel antecessorum nostrorum; insuper ad 
audiendum et scribendum et ad inquirendum simpliciter et de plano de injuriis et 
exactionibus, serviciis indebite receptis ceterisque gravaminibus, si qua facta sunt ali- 
quibus sive allata per baillivos nostros, prepositos, forestarios, servientes vel familias 
eorumdem, tempore regni nostri, et ad injungendum predictis vel eorum heredibus ut 
ipsi restituant ea ad quorum restitutionem per ipsorum confessiones vel per probaciones 
viderint predicti Fratres ipsos secundum Deum teneri. Mandamus igitur vobis, quatinus 
predictis Fratribus vel aliis, si quos predicti prior et minister loco ipsorum quandoque 
duxerint subrogandos, super predictis et ad hec pertinentibus credatis et intendatis, et 
ipsos efficaciter adjuvetis. Vobis autem baillivis et prepositis specialiter mandamus 
quatinus, ad requisitionem Fratrum predictorum, citationes et alia que ad predictum 
negocium expedire viderint faciatis” (H.F., XXIV, p. 4, preface). 
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Another interesting letter® reveals several limitations put by the 
King on the competency of the Exguéteurs: 

(1) affairs of greater moment would have to be referred to the 
King for his personal solution. But in all other affairs they could 
decree and make what restitution they thought was called for; 

(2) they could not reopen a case that had already been closed 
by a decision of previous enguéteurs. A pari, it seems, they could 
not receive appeals from just sentences given with due process of 
law: they took judicial cognizance only of the abuses of power and 
extortions which had not been the subject of a proper judgment. 

There is reason to believe that Louis gave to each commission 
before it began its work a set of questions which they were to use 
in inquiring into the abuses in their respective regions. He himself 
speaks of inquiring “secundum formam sibi a nobis traditam.”™ 
From an exceptionally complete report of the testimony of 508 
sworn witnesses who appeared before the commission of the en- 
quéteurs examining the administration of Mathieu de Beaune, the 
Bailiff of Vermandois, M. Delisle has reconstructed® the question- 
naire that the Exquéteurs used: 

(1) How has N. acted in his bailiwick? 

(2) How has he acted in protecting the rights of the King, his 
possessions, and the land? 

(3) In the administration of N. have the rights or possessions 
of the King been diminished any ? 

(4) How has he acted in handling cases and pleas? 

(5) Has he asked, received, or kept any loan or deposit? 

(6) Has he, his wife, his children, or anyone else for them, 
bought, sold, or exchanged anything, or otherwise made agreements 
with anyone else in which some advantage was taken? 


93. “Ludovicus, Dei gratia Francorum rex...eis quantum ad hoc plenam damus 
potestatem et speciale mandatum ut restituciones et emendaciones faciant loco nostri, 
ad quas faciendas cognoverint nos de jure teneri; ita tamen quod in rebus magni 
ponderis, sive mobilibus, sive immobilibus, ad nos volumus haberi recursum; in aliis 
vero, si aliqua fuerint eis dubia vel obscura, damus eis potestatem ordinandi et fa- 
ciendi, super hiis, prout, inspecta salute anime nostre, viderint ordinandum. Nolumus 
autem quod inquisitores predicti super hiis que per alios inquisitores terminata fuerunt 
se ullatenus intromittant. Quod si omnes tres predictos hiis exequendis interesse conti- 
gerit, volumus quod duo ex ipsis ea nihilominus exequantur....” (H. F., XXIV, 
Pp. 7-8, preface). 

94. Supra, note 92, p. 56. 

95. H.F., XXIV, p. 318, preface. 
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(7) Has he or anyone else for him asked or kept anything for 
making peace, for determining a settlement, or for doing justice? 

(8) Has he unjustly arrested, imprisoned, or punished anyone 
in goods or in person? 

After all the depositions had been received the enquéteurs would 
draw up a list of settlements to be made and would forward this 
to the bailiffs or seneschals.% These officials would then make the 
payments from the funds they had on hand, either personally or 
through some intermediary appointed by the enguéteurs.’ After 
their investigations had been completed, and they were satisfied that 
their directions had been carried out, they would come to the capital 
to make a written and verbal report to the King.” 

Since, as has already been indicated, to a large extent the mem- 
bers of the various committees were hand-picked by the King with 
an eye on the personal qualities of his nominees, we would expect 
a priori that they were all heartily devoted to furthering the laudable 
purpose of the King. We are hindered by the lack of entire evidence 
from passing an absolute judgment, but if we may legitimately 
generalize from the very slight proportion of records that remains, 


we must conclude that the Enxquéteurs did their work thoroughly 
and well.” Boutaric, writing in 1870, before the publication of the 
documents now available, expressed an admiration for the sense of 
justice that characterizes these relics of the institution: 


I have found in the Archives of the Empire a part of the procedure of the 
Enquéteurs. It is a wonderful thing to see the care with which they act 
toward the complaints of the people and with what justice they pronounce 
against the King or against his officers.19 


96. “Philippus, Dei gratia Aquensis archiepiscopus....Emendas seu restitutiones 
pecuniarias, quas pro domino nostro, serenissimo rege Francorum nuper apud Nemau- 
sum decrevimus faciendas nobilitati vestrae transmittimus, vos rogantes et ex parte 
regiae celsitudinis requirentes, quatinus easdem sine difficultate solvatis, factis solu- 
tionibus praesentes litteras retenturi...." (H.F., XXIV, p. 532). 

97. Ibid., p. 536. 

98. Those written reports which are still extant are to be found in H.F., XXIV, 
edited by Léopold Delisle (Paris: 1904). The reports are an incomparable source for 
French social conditions of the period. As M. Delisle in editing them has pointed out, 
— — constitutes only a “bien faible partie des procés-verbaux” (Ibid., p. 2, 
preface). 

99. We must not rule out the possibility that some may have failed to live up to 
the King’s expectations. There is the possibility of this in the fact (mentioned without 
explanation) that Robert de La Basseie and Gilles de Gerlin, Franciscans, were re- 

, moved and others substituted for them in 1247 (H.F., XXIV, p. 253). 

100. Boutaric, op. cit., p. 388. 
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Justice, as the term was in those times understood, and according to 
the safeguards that then bolstered it up, was undeniably done. 
Consider as a typical example the decision of the enquéteurs as to 
the various complaints of the town of Moussoulens. Neatly the 
report lines up those points in which the complaints were justified, 
and those in which they were to be rejected.’ 

Louis’ sense of justice properly regarded the rights of the Crown, 
as well as the rights of the people. Any certain rights of the Crown 
were inalienable, and if in the visitation of the enquéteurs a mis- 
carriage of justice should offend against these crown rights, there 
should always remain to the King the right to correct this mistake.’ 

The work of the Enquéteurs found an occasional mention in the 
literature of the day. A contemporary chanson expresses the bitter 
complaint of a seigneur troubled by the severe justice of the visi- 
tors.'? “I should like to remain master of my own fief,” he com- 
plains tersely and with more than a suggestion of peevishness. Very 
likely his words and sentiments were repeated often throughout 
the regions where the long arm of the King had reached through 
his reforming envoys. 


THE RESULTS OF THE SYSTEM 


Among the results of the work of the Enquéteurs we must grant 
the primary position to the objective which Louis had in instituting 
them, the doing of justice. The ordinary everyday worker had his 
chicken given back to him, his measure of wheat returned, and his 
freedom from undue corvées affirmed. The people were given the 
opportunity to express their grievances, and, so far as we know, no 
grievance, even the humblest, just so long as it had a semblance of 
prima facie justice, was denied a fair consideration. Yet we must 
beware of making the picture too rosy: no society can be made 


101. “Quia secundum formam inquisitionis nostrae invenimus praedictos homines 
in possessione libertatis ...donec ballivi praedicti eos . - compulerint, ipsos esse de- 
cernimus restituendos ad eam possessionem libertatis vel quasi in qua erant antequam 
praemissa facere cogerentur....Quantum vero ad ceteros articulos in petitione con- 
tentos, ipsos duximus repellendos, praesertim cum ipsi sponte renunciaverint qui- 
busdam” ta F., XXIV, p. 690). 

102. .salvo tamen domino regi jure proprietatis, quoties voluerit in judicio 
experiri..." (Ibid.). 

103. Quoted by Lecoy de la Marche, La Société aux Treiziéme Siécle (Paris: 
1880), p. 126. 
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perfect, certainly not in the period of a few years, no matter what 
the zeal and the efforts of the ruler. Joinville when he was pressed 
by the King to join him on the King’s second crusade pleaded not 
only the excesses that the royal officers had perpetrated in his pre- 
vious absence but also those they had committed since his return 
from the first overseas expedition with the King, during the very 
period in which the institution was at its height.‘ The interim be- 
tween the visits of the enquéteurs was, likely, a period for recouping 
depleted revenues and taking revenge. Yet, that a certain amount 
of justice was accomplished which would otherwise have remained 
undone, was not an inconsiderable achievement. 


Besides this positively intended effect, the work of the Enqué- 
teurs had the indirect effect of strengthening the royal authority. 
This can hardly have lain within the range of Louis’ design, Even 
the people could see that the Enguéteurs were founded only for the 
sake of justice. In the moral strength of that most disinterested of 
motives St. Louis could write at the end of his Ordonnance of 1254 
which the Enguéteurs were appointed to enforce: 

Each and every one of the foregoing provisions, therefore, which we have 
thought should be made for the peace of our subjects, reserving to ourselves 


the fulness of royal power to declare, change, or even correct, add or lessen, 
we strictly will to be observed by our bailiffs and subjects.105 


The “regia potestas declarandi, mutandi, vel etiam corrigendi, ad- 
dendi vel minuendi” had probably not been so openly claimed or so 
effectively backed since the days of Charlemagne. The way was 
being paved for Beaumanoir to say that the King had supervision 
of justice in all the land — and what the developments that flowed 
therefrom for constitutional law would be is clearly seen. 


Charlemagne is highly praised [remarks Beugnot!] for his creation of 
the Missi — an institution which had great results for the internal adminis- 
tration as well as for the political position of the State. Equal praise should 
be given St. Louis. 


104. Supra, p. 41. 

105. “Omnia ergo singula supradicta, que pro subditorum quiete duximus ordi- 
nanda, retenta nobis plenitudine regie potestatis declarandi, mutandi, vel etiam corri- 
gendi, addendi vel minuendi, a baillivis nostris et subditis...districte volumus 
observari” (Anciennes Lois Frangaises, 1, no. 170 [39], p. 274). 

106. Beaugnot, op. cit., pp. 106-107. 
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Much of the credit for uniting the Middle Kingdom and the 
South to the Crown must be given to the Exquéteurs. In the Middle 
Kingdom the abuses of justice were especially flagrant by reason of 
the distance of the royal court and the absence of any effective means 
of control.'*’ There the bailiffs controlled the produce of the land, 
exacted for their own benefit work-services that were not legally 
due, and in general oppressed the lower classes by all manner of 
injuries and injustices. It was a tradition for the powerful seigneurs 
of the South to allow their officers to seize everything for their 
own aggrandizement. The campaign against the Albigensian heretics, 
giving a species of legality to these injustices, aggravated the abuses. 
Alphonse, the King’s brother, who governed these newly acquired 
lands for the Crown, wisely adopted the measures of administration 
of his brother. The Enguéteurs became a prominent feature of the 
administration of this territory. Over and above the general func- 
tion of receiving and redressing the complaints of the people, there 
they had the further charge to study the reforms which were needed 
in those provinces and to propose those which seemed desirable.'® 
The South became united to the Crown largely through this system 
of administration through the Enguéteurs.' 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to trace the history of the 
Enquéteurs after the reign of Louis IX." That it had a far-reaching 
effect on French constitutional law may, however, be suggested en 
passant. Stubbs, in pointing out'"' the relation between the itinerant 
justices of Henry II and the Curia Regis in England, indicates the 
general lines along which the Enguéteurs helped the growth of 
Parlement in France. The representative system sprang naturally 
from the seeds of feudalism in both England and France. In feudal 
days the Kings made progresses throughout their lands, holding court 
at different places on different occasions, where complaints would 


107. Petit-Dutaillis, The Feudal Monarchy, p. 297. 

108. Boutaric, op. cit., p. 389. They made rules on justice and on the punish- 
ment of heretics, which the Count had the right to reject or modify at will. In gen- 
eral, Alphonse left less to the discretion of these inspectors than Louis had. His 
court at Paris usually examined and decided on the claims received. 

109. Petit-Dutaillis, op. cit., pp. 297, 229-301, 319. 

110. Those interested in tracing the development of the institution may well start 
with Petit-Dutaillis, op. cit., p. 299, and the references given there. 

111. Stubbs, op. cit., pp. 167-169; cf. also Petit-Dutaillis, of. cit., pp. 242-245, 
308-309. 
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be heard. The justices and the Enguéteurs were substitutes for these 
courts when it became impossible for the King to attend personally 
to these matters. In time the reverse method of joining King and 
people took place, when rather than the King sending his repre- 
sentatives out to the people, the people sent their representatives 
to the Curia Regis. The one flowed naturally from the other; and 
it can truly be said that just as the English representational system 
beginning in 1254 could not have taken place without the old county 
court as its historic basis, so the growth of the French Parlement 
in the fourteenth century would have been impossible had the people 
not been accustomed to the liberty of making representations to 
the King. 

The Enguéteurs can thus be justly credited with a real and 
important part in the restoration of the State which is the central 
fact of the history of France in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries. And of the monks at Saint-Denis, both the more pious 
and the politically sagacious alike could with conviction chant the 
antiphon: “He established the throne on justice; while each, ac- 
cording to his own preference, could admire the sainted King for 
what he had done. For it was at one and the same time true that a 
pious monarch, setting out to do justice for the people whom God 
had entrusted to his care, laid the foundations for a vast and 
strong kingdom. 

ALEXANDER WysE, O. F. M. 


St. Bonaventure’s Monastery, 
Paterson, N. J. 





STAGING A TERTIARY 


HE life of Catherine of Aragon is essentially dramatic in the 
sense that drama is conduct in crisis. The crisis through which 

she passed as the first wife of Henry VIII involved both her private 
life and the future of the Catholic Church in England. She was not 
a recluse whose spiritual attainments defy the two-hour traffic of the 
stage. She was a fighting Tertiary; she tried conscientiously — like 
a true Franciscan — to fulfil the will of God in the midst of lust, 
hatred, crimes, ambitions, deceit, and meanness. Her hardy char- 
acter is embodied in the play Henry the Eighth, which is attributed 
in part to Shakespeare, and also in the historical records on which 
the play was founded. The play, however, like other Shakespearean 
plays where religion gives color to the theme, contains no evidence 
to show that Shakespeare himself was either a Catholic or a Tertiary. 


SUPRA MONTEM 


It is generally admitted that Catherine was educated by Fran- 
ciscans at Granada, where the royal family were living shortly after 
Ferdinand and Isabella drove the Moors from Spain (1492) ; but it 
is believed that she was not inducted into the order until after the 
birth of her daughter Mary in 1516. The Rule of the. Third Order 
which was in force during the life of Catherine was promulgated 
by Nicholas IV in the papal bull Supra Montem, August 17, 1289. 
This Rule remained in force until 1883, when Leo XIII brought it 
into accord with modern times. 


Sabatier summarizes the contents of Supra Montem in three 
paragraphs: 


The great innovation designed by the Third Order was concord; this 
fraternity was a union of peace, and it brought...a new truce of God. 
Whether the . . . refusal to carry arms was an idea wholly... ephemeral, the 
documents are there to prove. ... 

The second essential obligation of the Brothers of Penitence appears to 
have been that of reducing their wants so far as possible, and while preserving 
their fortunes to distribute to the poor...the free portion of the revenue 
after contenting themselves with the strictly necessary. 

To do with joy the duties of their calling; to give a holy inspiration to 
the slightest actions; to find in the infinitely littles of existence, things appar- 
ently the most commonplace, parts of a divine work; to keep pure from ali 
debasing interest; to use things as not possessing them... ; to close their 
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hearts to hatred, to open them wide to the poor, the sick, to all abandoned 
ones, such were the other essential duties of the Brothers and Sisters of 
Penitence.! 

Fr. Fidentius Van den Borne, O. F. M., in his monograph “Die 
Anfange des franziskanischen dritten Ordens,” says the numbering 
of the rules was much changed from the original order and the 
phraseology (die sprachliche Ausdrucksweise) was altered with 
infinite care, by which the Rule (1221-1228) assumed a different 
face. The chief difference, however, he says in paralleling Supra 
Montem with the Capistrano Rule (the one found by Sabatier in 
1901), “is seen to lie in the numbering of the rules.”” 

Fr. Marion Habig, O. F. M., writing in The Third Order Forum 
in reference to Van den Borne’s study, likewise says: “... Supra 
Montem ...did not contain many and important alterations [from 
the original Franciscan Third Order Rule}. This Pope [ Nicholas IV}, 
the former Franciscan friar and minister general of the Order of 
Friars Minor, Jerome of Ascoli, merely gave the primitive Rule a 
more orderly and legal arrangement and made evident the Frap- 
ciscan spirit embodied in it.” 

From data given by Fr. Habig the primitive Rule, which exists 
in four forms, can be displayed as follows: 


Date of Discovery Caption MS Title Year of Issue 
1901 C1 Capistrano 1228 
1913 K2 Koenigsberg Before 1228 (C1) 
1920 M3 Marano After 1234 
1921 V4 Venice Before K2 (i.e., ante- 
dating all other Rules) 


The numerical structure of Supra Montem, based on an English 
translation made for the writer by Fr. James Meyer, O. F. M., fol- 
lows through 20 chapters a scheme of 28 rules that cover 20 
activities: 

Chapters Rules Activities 
I 3 (1) Catholicity 
II (2) Admittance 


3 
Ill 3 (3) Garments 
IV 1 (4) Entertainments 


1. Paul Sabatier, Life of St. Francis of Assisi, PP. 267-268. 
an 


2. Fidentius Van den Borne, O. F.M., “Die An: 
Ordens,” pp. 151-152. 
3. Marion A. Habig, O. F.M., Third Order Forum, May, 1931. 
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Chapters Rules Activities 

Vv 3 (5) Fasts and abstinence 
VI-XX 15 (6) Confession and Communion, (7) Weap- 
wa ons, (8) Canonical hours, (9) Will, (10) 
Total 28 Peace, (11) Persecution, (12) Oaths, (13) 
Mass and offering, (14) Sickness, (15) Of- 
fices, (16) Visitation, (17) Lawsuits, (18) 
Dispensation, (19) Punishment and expul- 

sion, (20) Infractions 


All but 4 of the 28 rules found in Supra Montem (i. e., not Ill, 2, 
concerning garments for men; V, 3, concerning fasts and abstinences 
for men; XV, concerning offices of supervisors; XVI, concerning 
visitations of officers) are applicable to the life of Catherine of 
Aragon. Arranged alphabetically, the 28 rules are as follows: 


Activity Chapter of the Rule Activity Chapter of the Rule 
Admittance 4, 2,3 Mass and offering XIII 
Canonical hours VIII Oaths XII 
Catholicity 4.2.3 Offices XV 
Confession and Peace x. 

Communion VI Persecution XI 
Dispensation XVIII Punishment and 
Entertainments IV , expulsion XIX 
Fasts and abstinence ¥:1;2, Sickness XIV 


2,3 
Garments Hil: 1, 2, 3 Visitation XVI 
Infractions xx Weapons VII 
Lawsuits XVII Will IX 





CATHERINE IN HISTORY 


Quotations from historical works, some of which are quotations 
of quotations from originals such as the Papal and Spanish State 
Papers,‘ Sander,’ Duboys,° and Cavendish,’ reveal the Tertiary activi- 
ties of the queen: 

Her early education was entrusted to the Franciscans.® 


Isabella engaged for her daughters tutors in the classics from among the 
leading humanists available, first Antonio Geraldini, and then, after the poet’s 
death, his no less learned brother, Alessandro. ...They [Catherine and her 
two sisters} were so well grounded in the classics that later all three of 


4. W. C. Boswell-Stone, Shakespeare’s Holinshed, p. viii. 

5. Francis B. Steck, O. F. M., Franciscans and the Protestant Revolution in England, 
p. 104. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid., p. 113, n. 25. ; 

8. Ibid., p. 105 (quoting Guerin’s La Palmier Séraphique). 
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them were able to reply [to ambassadors} in extempore Latin, fluent, classi- 
cal, and correct.... Probably not even in Italy were there three more care- 
fully educated young ladies.? 

She [Catherine} desired [after the death of her first Tudor husband, 
Prince Arthur} to return to her native land and to join the Order of Poor 
Clares in the convent of Toledo.!® 


All the confessors of Catherine of Aragon were Franciscans: 


{In 1501} she took a permanent household of some sixty persons... 
{including} Don Alessandro Geraldini, her confessor."! 

{Her second confessor was Fray Diego Fernandez}, 2 member of the 
very order to which she, like her mother, was most attached, the Observant 
Franciscans. ... Before long he was the only person in her household on 
whom Catherine felt she could rely.!2 


One of her early confessors — possibly Alessandro or Diego — 
was called a fornicator by Henry VIII and sent back to Spain.’ 

{Another confessor of the Queen was} Jorge de Ahequa, Bishop of 
Llandaff ...a good, simple, timid soul.'4 

St. John Fisher was her confessor in 1529, when she was sum- 
moned to Blackfriars in regard to the divorce which was to have 
such an amazing effect on history. Her last confessor was Bl. John 


Forest, who in 1538 (a few years after her own death), having en- 
dured lengthy persecution, was martyred by being burned to death 
over a slow fire. 

As queen of the amiable young king, she had social obligations 
of importance, and these royal duties she fulfilled until lechery 
entered to blight her married happiness. 


When they [Henry and Catherine] were married, began the entertain- 
ments in which Henry delighted [masques, tournaments, dances}, and... at 
the center of the court [at ease] Catherine fulfilled and complemented all 
the King’s taste.!5 


As to routine, here is an amazing picture of her energy: 


She was wont to rise at midnight and to pray in the church [the Franciscan 
church adjoining the royal palace in Greenwich} while the friars chanted 


9. Garrett Mattingly, Catherine of Aragon, p. 12. 

10. Francis B. Steck, O. F.M., op. cit., p. 107. Mattingly, op. cit., p. 53, rejects 
the story, saying it “likely existed only in a seventeenth-century chronicler’s mind.” 

11. Garrett Mattingly, op. cit., p. 21. 

12. Ibid., p. 111. 

13. Francis Hackett, Henry the Eighth, p. 47. 

14. Garrett Mattingly, op. cét., p. 275. 

15. Ibid., p. 133. 
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Matins and Lauds. At five in the morning, she dressed hurriedly, frequently 
averring the only time she wasted was that spent in dressing. Beneath her 
royal robes, she wore the Tertiary habit of St. Francis. Every Friday and 
Saturday she fasted, while on the vigils of the feasts of the Blessed Virgin 
she contented herself with bread and water. Twice a week, on Wednesday 
and Friday, she went to Confession, and received Holy Communion every 
Sunday. She recited the office of the Blessed Virgin daily, and spent six 
hours every morning in church. At noon she would read for the space of 
two hours the lives of the Saints to her servants and attendants. Then she 
returned to church and remained there till almost supper, of which she par- 
took very sparingly. She prayed on her knees, never using the comfort of 
a cushion.'6 

The heir . . . for Henry was the temporal object of her devotional life. . . . 
She had had ten years of miscarriages.!7 

It was probably about this time [1516 — after the birth of Mary} that 
she {Catherine} began to wear, under her handsome dresses, the coarse 
habit of the Third Order of St. Francis.'* 


She rendered service to her English subjects with Tertiary zeal. 
Her first public action was a success, freeing tradesmen from paying 
one-sixth of property value to liquidate Wolsey’s expenses on the 
Field of Gold. This action is often given as the reason why the 
commoners of England loved their foreign queen. 


The best-grounded tradition of all has it that...she...saved the ’pren- 
tices of London from hanging for their part in the Evil May Day of 1517.19 

Catherine did what she could [for the families which the wool-growers 
dispossessed to get pasturage for sheep— about five out of every 100 
families}. As a member of the third order of Saint Francis she had a special 
obligation to charity; as Queen she had a duty to the whole people of 
England. ... Her worst enemy said that the English poor loved Catherine 
because she fed them.?° 


Whatever she did was done consistently and seriously and with a settled 
purpose, and this... the clues [of history} verify.?! 


As to her interest in humanism, it is said that 


she contributed to lectureships at Oxford and Cambridge, maintained a num- 


ber of poor scholars at both universities, and kept herself informed of their 
progress.22 


. Francis B. Steck, O. F. M., op. cit., p. 108. 
. Francis Hackett, op. cit., pp. 43, 149. 

. Garrett Mattingly, op. cit., p. 176. 

. Ibid., p. 180. 

. Ibid., p. 178. 

. Ibid., p. 181. 

. Ibid., p. 185. 
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In 1518 she combined a pilgimage to the shrine of St. Frideswide with 
a tour of the colleges of Oxford, dining at Merton [the college next door to 
Oriel College, where Newman was later to live, and near the back door to 
the college that Wolsey built — now Christ Church}.?3 

John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, ... sent Catherine word [in 1529} to 
be of good courage... but ... she hammered out her defense [at Blackfriars} 
alone.?4 


In the marginalia of Boswell-Stone’s edition of Holinshed,” 
Catherine’s speech at Blackfriars on July 18, 1529, is summarized. 


—I desire you to do me justice. How have I offended you? (1-22) 

— I have been a dutiful wife. (23-24) 

— We have been married these twenty years. (25-37) 

— If there be a real cause for my divorce, I will submit; if not, let me 
have justice. (37-44) 

— Our fathers were wise men, and they deemed our marriage lawful. 
(44-53) 

—I desire respite till I can have counsel from my friends in Spain. 
(53-56) 

— After an exchange of words with Wolsey, Catherine appeals to Rome. 
(118-121) 


Mattingly says of this speech: 


The true significance of the trial at Blackfriars is contained in this 
question: Are there aspects in the life of every person, every layman, over 
which no lay authority may have final jurisdiction? ...If not,...it is idle 
to pretend... that Christendom exists. 


Later in the year, when the Cardinals Wolsey and Campeius 
(Campeggio) advised her to consent to the divorce, it became 
clear to her 


that it was not Wolsey she was fighting, nor for peace with her nephew 
[Charles V}, nor even for her own and her daughter's rights that she fought ; 
she was fighting the devil and all his minions for her husband's soul and 
the souls of all his people.?7 


During the month of May, 1533, she was residing at Ampthill, 
six miles from Dunstable where 


Cranmer, the newly appointed archbishop of Canterbury, convened an ecclesi- 
astical court... [whence she was informed of} the court’s decision in favor 


23. Ibid., p. 185. 

24. Ibid., p. 162. 

25. W. C. Boswell-Stone, op. cit., pp. 458 et seq. 
26. Garrett Mattingly, op. cit., p. 302. 

27. Ibid., p. 291. 
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of the king’s new marriage. ... Catherine objected to being styled Princess- 
Dowager of Wales, affirming that she was the queen and the lawful wife of 
the king. ... The matter involved the honor and right of her daughter, which 
she would defend at all hazards. More than that, the salvation of her own 
soul was at stake....She took her pen and scratched the words Princess- 
Dowager wherever they occurred.?8 


Later she was forced to live at Buckden, a wet and unwhole- 
some English palace. 


Like a true child of St. Francis she {there} loved the poor and, as long 
as circumstances allowed, she assisted them in their needs.29 

{She} spent her solitary life in much prayer, great alms and absti- 
nence, ... {doing needlework with her women} to bestow on some of the 
churches.3° 

{Henry, refusing her request to have their ailing daughter near her} was 
determined ...that mother and daughter should never meet again in this 
life.3! 

{When the} queen learned . . . [during 1535 — the year before her death} 
that Fr. John Forest, her former confessor, ... would soon be led to execu- 
tion... {she} wrote to him.32 


That this great Tertiary queen was staunch and unyielding in 
her Catholic faith, these quotations prove: 


By the pride and iron of this woman alone,...Henry was to learn 
that he must either give up the divorce or give up the Church.33 

Catherine’s strength in refusal grew as things grew tougher.>4 

{In the fall of 1535 when} Cranmer visited her and in the king’s name 
commanded her to sign the act recognizing Henry’s spiritual supremacy over 
the Church in England, . .. the queen. . . fainted.35 


On New Year’s day, 1536, Catherine asserted in her last message 
to Henry that she desired above all things to see him. She died on 
January 7 following, and “there was hardly anyone who did not 
firmly believe that she had been poisoned.”*° 

A keen critic of English literature has revealed the obscurity 
which the writers of English history have thrown around Catherine 
of Aragon: 


28. Francis B. Steck, op. cit., p. 118. 

29. Ibid., p. 120. 

30. Ibid., p. 121 (quoting Miss Strickland, who in turn is quoting Harpsfield). 
31. Ibid., p. 126. Actually Catherine and her daughter never saw each other again. 
32. Ibid., p. 127. 

33. Francis Hackett, op. cit., p. 181. 

34. Ibid., p. 252. 

35. Francis B. Steck, op. cit., p. 130. 

36. Ibid., p. 132. 
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Much can be said for Schlegel’s statement that the death of Katherine 
is the true conclusion of this chronicle, important for the ethical point turning 
upon the victory of Protestantism.37 

Catherine of Aragon lived among saints and martyrs. She knew 
the Charterhouse monks who were martyred on May 4, 1535. In 
regard to St. John Fisher, sometime Bishop of Rochester, who was 
beheaded on June 22, 1535, she wrote Henry one of her best letters, 
declaring that Fisher was enrolled among the number of cardinals 
that it might be known... “that you have slain... a cardinal over 
whom you had no authority.” 

Another close friend was St. Thomas More, a Tertiary, who was 
executed on July 6, 1535. Her last confessor, BI. John Forest, was 
executed in 1538 — two years after her own death. 

Catherine’s martyred friends (listed according to their day of 
martyrdom) were the following: 

May 4, 1535: three Carthusians (8 from the Charterhouse) ; 

June 19, 1535: three more monks of the London Charterhouse; 

June 22, 1535: John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester (who was 
74 years old) ; 

July 6, 1535: Sir Thomas More, the Lord Chancellor; 

May 22, 1538: Fr. John Forest (Catherine’s last confessor). 

History thus presents evidence that Catherine of Aragon was a 
conscientious Tertiary in all those points of the Rule which applied 
to her. Above all, her determination to adhere faithfully to Mother 
Church — manifested especially at Blackfriars and during the years 
of her persecution — prove her to have been a true daughter of 
St. Francis, the Vir Catholicus. 


CATHERINE ON THE STAGE 


The play Henry the Eighth is based chiefly on material found 
in Holinshed’s Chronicles, for which Holinshed drew heavily upon 
the Relics of Cardinal Wolsey, written by George Cavendish, Wol- 
sey’s gentleman usher. Boswell-Stone says of the book: 


The second edition of Holinshed must have been employed for those 
parts of Henry the Eighth...based on Cavendish’s Life [sic] of Wolsey, 


37. Otis and Needleman, An Outline History of English Literature, p. 226. 
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if the dramatist did not resort to Stow, in whose Chronicles of England 
(1580) selections from this biography were first published.>* 

The play was given to the public in 1613, ten years after the 
death of Queen Elizabeth and the accession of James I. This is a 
point of interest inasmuch as the play contains a prophecy of glories 
to come to England through the successors of Henry VIII. 


Brandes says of the play: 


In all probability it was... hastily put together for performance at the 
court gaieties in honor of the Princess Elizabeth’s [i.e., James’ daughter} 
marriage [with the Elector-Palatine, the ancestor of William of Orange, 
who, with Mary Stuart, ascended the throne of England in 1688}.39 

The Globe Theater burned to the ground the first time the play 
was presented to the public. According to eyewitnesses, the con- 
flagration occurred shortly after the entrance of the actor who im- 
personated the masquerading Henry VIII. In line with the stage 
directions, “many guns were shot off as a salute to the reveling 
monarch,” and this may have caused the fire. 

That the play is not the work of Shakespeare exclusively has 
long been thought. The first to call attention to evidences of col- 
laboration in the writing was Dr. Samuel Johnson, who said in his ~ 
eighteenth-century way: “Shakespeare comes in and goes out with 
Catherine.” Coleridge called the play a “sort of historical masque 
or show-play” —i.e., a play not easily classified on the basis of 
comedy or tragedy. Emerson sensed that differences in the blank 
verse of the play indicate at least two autiiors. Furnivall repudiated 
all parts of the play by writing in the margin of his copy, “Not by 
Shakespeare”; but the play is generally accepted now as the work 
of Shakespeare and another dramatist (Fletcher or Massinger). 

Hudson says the play contains “three catastrophes, a coronation, 
and a parade connected with a christening.” In the order of their 
presentation on the stage the three catastrophes are: (1) the fall 
of Buckingham, caused by Wolsey; (2) and (3) the fall of Wolsey, 
and of Catherine, caused by Anne Boleyn. The first parade shows 
Anne being crowned; the second parade shows Elizabeth as an 


38. W. C. Boswell-Stone, of. cit., p. x (Introduction). 
39. Georg Brandes, William Shakespeare, p. 612. 
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infant, with Cranmer prophesying that God shall be known in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth — evidently “propaganda.” 


Hudson reveals the historical validity with which the portrait 
of Catherine is drawn in the play: 


She maintains the same simple, austere, and solid sweetness of mind and 
manners through all the changes of fortune. . . . She . . . rises by her humilia- 
tion... . She is mild, meek, and discreet. . . . The . blending of these quali- 
ties with her . . . Castilian pride, gives her a peculiar charm. . . . How clear and 
exact her judgment and discrimination! Yet we scarce know whence it comes, 
or how....Her only help is in being true to herself....Her betrayers 

. can neither keep from her the secret of their seid nor turn her know!- 
edge of it into any blemish of her innocence. 


Her . . . sympathy with the plundered people (Act I, Sc. 2. pleading their 
cause in the face of the royal ... rapacity... in — contrast with the. 
equivocal ... virtue of her rival and with the... selfishness of the king.40 


Brandes, speaking of the part written by Shakespeare, writes: 


{He} has hardly put a word into the mouth of the Queen which may 
not be found in the Chronicles, but he has created a character of mingled 
charm and distinction, a union of Castilian pride with extreme simplicity, 
of inflexible resolution with gentlest resignation, and of a quick temper with 
a sincere piety, through which the temper sometimes shows....In those 
scenes in which it has fallen to Fletcher's lot to represent the Queen, he has 
adhered faithfully to Shakespeare’s conception of her, which was virtually that 
of the Chronicles.4! 


As to Cranmer’s flattering prediction of the greatness of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James, Brandes adds: 


Shakespeare clearly had no share in that tirade. ... How many times has 
the prophecy that under Elizabeth “God shall be known” been quoted in 
support of the great poet’s... Protestant convictions! Yet the line was evi- 
dently never written by him.42 


What might have been Shakespeare’s original conception of 


Henry the Eighth was suggested by Spedding in 1850. Hudson 
states it thus: 


He [Shakespeare] ... conceived the idea of a great historical drama on 
the subject of Henry VIII, which would have included the divorce of Cath- 
erine, the fall of Wolsey, the rise of Cranmer, the coronation of Anne 
Boleyn, and the final separation of the English and the Roman Church, 


40. H. N. Hudson, Shakespeare’s Life, Art, and Criticism, vol. WI, passim, 
pp. 173-79. 

41. Georg Brandes, op. cit., p. 613. 

42. Ibid., p. 614. 
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which, being the great historical event of the reign, would naturally be chosen 
as the focus of poetic interest.... We can see the dim outline of the great 
Shakespearean tragedy, with Henry VIII the tragic hero sliding from De- 
fender of the Faith through acts of gallantry, infidelity, and the ruthless de- 
struction of saints and sacred institutions.‘ 

Five of the eighteen scenes in the play are attributed to Shakes- 
peare (Act I, Scenes 1 and 2; Act II, Scenes 3 and 4; Act III, Scene 
2 to the exit of King Henry). Catherine appears in four scenes of 
the play, not all by Shakespeare, and is mentioned by characters in 
the play in five other scenes. From these nine scenes, therefore, we 
must gather the evidence to prove that the dramatists could suc- 
cessfully and faithfully stage a Tertiary. 

Decidedly of a Tertiary flavor are some of the words and actions 
given to Catherine when she appears on the stage. Her first appear- 
ance (Act I, Sc. 2— attributed to Shakespeare) is in the Council 
Chamber where Buckingham is being tried for treason. There she 
does three notable things: (1) she pleads in behalf of the tradesmen, 
whom Cardinal Wolsey is taxing one-sixth of their trade; (2) she 
asks leniency for the Duke of Buckingham; and (3) she rebukes 
Wolsey’s aide, the Surveyor, for disloyalty to the duke, his former 
master. 

Her second appearance, at Blackfriars at her own trial (Act II, 
Sc. 4 — attributed to Shakespeare), reveals her conduct in the major 
crisis of her life. Here, as in the historical records, she speaks and 
acts in accord with Tertiary ideals: (1) she asks for justice; (2) she 
wishes to know how she has offended her husband;. (3) she asserts 
that she has been a dutiful wife for twenty years; (4) she is willing 
to submit if there is a real cause for her divorce; (5) she relies on 
the judgment of those who arranged her marriage; (6) she begs for 
time to consult her friends in Spain; and (7) she finally makes her 
appeal to Rome. 

Just how faithful to historical records were the dramatists who 
put Catherine of Aragon on the stage can be seen in Catherine's 
great speech at Blackfriars. The words that are italicized in the 
following quotation from Henry the Eighth are the only words added 
by the dramatist to turn the prose of the Chronicles into iambic 


43. H. N. Hudson, op. cit., p. 188. 
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pentameter lines; that is, all unitalicized words and omitted lines 
came from the Chronicles. 


Henry the Eighth (Act Il, Sc. 4) 


Sir, I desire you do me right and justice 
And to bestow your pity on me; for 
I am a most poor woman, and a stranger 
Born out of your dominions, having here 
No judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 
Of equal friendship and proceeding. Alas! sir, 
In what have I offended you? What cause 
Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure 
That thus you should proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me. Heaven witness, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable, 
Ever in fear.... 

{Etc. to line 34 except the words ‘‘enemy’’ and ‘“‘friend.’’} 

Sir, call to mind 

That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years, and have been blest 
With many children by you; if, in the course 
And process of this time, you can report 

{Etc. to line 45.} 
The King, your father, was reputed for 
A prince most prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch'd wit and judgment: Ferdinand, 
My Father, King of Spain, was reckon’d one 
The wisest Prince that there had reign’d, by many 
A year before: it is not to be guestion’d 
That they had gather’d a wise counsel to them 
Of every realm, that did debate this business, 
Who deem’d our marriage lawful. Wherefore I humbly 
Beseech you, Sir, to spare me till I may 
Be by my friends in Spain advis’d; whose counsil 
I will implore. If not, ?th’name of God, 
Your pleasure be fulfil’d! 


Boswell-Stone throws a vivid light on English history and drama 
at this point: 


This speech was taken by Stow from Cavendish (I, 149-152)....We 
learn... from a letter to Campeggio that... Catherine inte d a very 
full appeal and supplication to the Pope and withdrew; but first she knelt 
there se the seat of judgment, . . . asked permission to write and send mes- 
sengers to the Emperor and to his Holiness.44 


44. W. C. Boswell-Stone, op. cit., p. 458. 
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In the other two scenes of Henry the Eighth (Act Ill, Sc. 1, and 
Act IV, Sc. 2—not attributed to Shakespeare) in which Catherine 
appears on the stage in person, she is characterized with arresting 
fidelity to historical sources. Hudson has shown that Shakespeare 
introduces all the important characters of the play in the early 
scenes, and the collaborator carried out Shakespeare’s ideas faith- 
fully.” Here again one finds Catherine expressing herself in words 
and actions that are according to the Tertiary Rule of St. Francis. 
In Act III, Sc. 1, she scorns the advice of the cardinals to act con- 
trary to Mother Church and is firm in asserting her rights. In Act 
IV, Sc. 2, she (1) rebukes a servant for being saucy, (2) stresses 
charity, (3) avoids malice, (4) speaks justly of her dead enemy 
Wolsey, and (5) uses her last message to express herself as Henry's 
dutiful wife, charitable to the day of her death. 

In the first of these non-Shakespearean scenes (Act III, Sc. 1) 
Wolsey and Campeius (Campeggio) visit Catherine at the Bridewell 
in London. The scene represents the meeting as given by Holinshed. 
In both accounts the two cardinals come to interview the queen in 
private; she, however, receives them in her presence chamber, where 
she is sewing among her women-in-waiting. In both accounts Wolsey 
says he wishes to speak to her in private and she refuses his request. 
In chronicle and drama Wolsey then begins to speak to her in 
Latin, as if to speak over the heads of the women-in-waiting; but 
Catherine outwits him with these words: 

O good my lord, no Latin! 

I am not such a truant since my coming, 

As not to know the language [of the country} I have lived in. 

A strange tongue makes my cause more strange, suspicious. 

Pray, speak in English! 

In the second of these scenes (Act IV, Sc. 2) the dramatist — 
who is not Shakespeare — gives the substance of Catherine’s last 
message to Henry VIII. Here again the words of the chronicle are 
put almost verbatim into measured English. In the play, Griffith 
says of the dead Cardinal Wolsey: 

This cardinal, 


Though from a humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashion’d to much honor from his cradle. 


45. H. N. Hudson, op. cit., p. 190. 
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In Holinshed these words are attributed to Catherine: ‘This cardi- 
nal... was a man undoubtedly born to honor. ...” 


What the other characters in the play say of the queen con- 
tributes to her portrait as a Tertiary. The dominant note of their 
references is sympathy. It is not only expressed sincerely by her 
friends, but also used as a cover for hypocrisy by her enemies. Thus, 
among many clear expressions of sincere sympathy are the words 
which the dramatist put upon the lips of Norfolk in Act II, Sc. 2, 
lines 30-36: 


He counsels a divorce; a loss of her 

That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 

About his neck, yet never lost her lustre; 

Of her that loves him with that excellence 

That angels love good men with; even of her 
That, when the greatest stroke of fortune falls, 
Will bless the king: and is not this course pious? 


Mock sympathy with the queen is cleverly used to cover a court 
intrigue. Henry used it in the long speech he made at Blackfriars 
after the queen had withdrawn from her trial. Another subtle and 
insincere use of the same kind of sympathy for Catherine is displayed 


in Act II, Sc. 3, passim, where Anne Boleyn tries to pull the wool 
over the eyes of an old court hag, as in the opening lines: 


... Here’s the pang that pinches: — 
His highness having lived so long with her, and she 
So good a lady that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her; by my life, 
She never knew harm-doing: O! now, after 
So many courses of the sun enthron’d... 
To give her the avaunt! It is a pity 
Would move a monster. 


SHAKESPEARE’S RELIGION 


Readers of a Shakespearean play that presents Catholic char- 
acters are confronted with the question: “Was Shakespeare a 
Catholic?” Carlyle called Shakespeare “the flower of Catholicism.” 
Macaulay avowed that Shakespeare showed “‘partiality ... for the 
Friars.” Some of the most interesting and beloved characters that 
Shakespeare used on the stage were friars (all Franciscan) — Thomas 
and Peter, as well as the votarist Francisca, in Measure for Meas- 
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ure; Friar Francis in Much Ado about Nothing; in Romeo and 
Juliet, Friar John and — most beloved of all the friars in Shakes- 
peare’s plays — Friar Laurence. The dramatist created these char- 
acters; and a reader asks: ““Why did Shakespeare create them?” 
Perhaps the answer is that the historical plays of Shakespeare present 
Catholic characters because England was Catholic in the reigns of 
John, the Richards, and every Henry from Bolingbroke, the usurper, 
to Henry VIII, the “Defender of the Faith.” 

Hudson dismisses the whole question of Shakespeare's religion 
by saying “it may fairly be urged that in all...cases they [the 
dramatists of Henry the Eighth} do but make the persons speak 


characteristically, and without practicing any ventriloquism about 
them.” 


In contrast to this, is the suggestion made by Richard Simpson 
in Bowdin’s The Religion of Shakespeare. Nobody doubts the Cath- 
olicity of Shakespeare’s parents and grandparents, for they lived 
before the great rupture. Undoubtedly (as Bowdin points out) 
Shakespeare journeyed from Stratford to London and saw many 
religious ruins near the highway — 


the ruin of the Augustinian monastery at Kenilworth, ...of the Benedictine 
monks at Coventry, St. Frideswide’s priory of the Augustinian friars, six 
Benedictine monasteries and colleges at Oxford, the Benedictine nunneries 
at Godstone, Abington, and Wallingford, the Augustinian Canons at Goring 
and Dorchester; the vast remains of Reading Abbey, the last ga of 
which, Abbot Cook, had been hanged and is at the Abbey gat 

1539; the Medenham Abbey of the Augustinian Canons, and the Benedic 
tine nunnery at Marlow, both on the riverside. Again, on the Thames, at 
Twickenham, of the Brigettine nuns of Sion, and of the Carthusians at 
Sheen, built by Henry V, as Shakespeare himself tells us, in expiation of his 
{Henry V’s} father’s [Bolingbroke’s} dethronement of Richard II. ...The 
poet knew the origin of the monastic foundations and some of the purposes 
they served; and the last two named had been restored by Mary, and sup- 
pressed only in Elizabeth’s time.‘ 


This cry of an antiquarian is not easily ignored, but it offers 
no proof of Shakespeare’s religion. As dramatists, neither Shakes- 
peare nor his collaborator needed to reveal their religion in drama- 
tizing the Tertiary actions of Catherine of Aragon. The queen her- 
self needed no poet to embellish her life, for the historical record 


46. H. S. Bowdin, The Religion of Shakespeare, p. 39. 
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of her words and deeds shows that she was every inch a queen, 
every inch a Tertiary in the execution of her intentions and duties. 
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SAINTS’ LIVES ATTRIBUTED 
TO NICHOLAS BOZON 


HE saints’ lives presented in the following pages are found in 

manuscript Cotton Domitian A XI of the British Museum.’ 
They are part of a series of saints’ lives in that manuscript, of which 
the others have already been printed.” 


It is believed that these legends are the work of the Franciscan 
writer, Nicholas Bozon, who lived in the north of England, prob- 
ably near Nottingham, during the reigns of Edward I and Edward II. 
The publishing of these legends will make available in printed form 
the last of the works thus far attributed to Bozon. 


Although the writings of this author are not few, he himself 
is still largely unknown, save for the meager information which is 
to be gathered concerning him from his works. Unlike many me- 
dieval authors, Bozon frequently signed what he wrote. In his works 
he is referred to as “de ordine minorum,”? and “de l’ordre de(s) 
freres menours.” Further than that, he is called “ordeynours.’’* 
The exact meaning of this term has been discussed by his editors 
in the hope of finding out what his- duties within the order may 
have been, but so far there is no proof that he held any office in 
his order. The name is spelled variously Boiun, Bosoun, Boson, 
Bozon. The form Bozon is that adopted by his first editor, Paui 
Meyer, and has been accepted by later editors. Bozon is the spelling 
which occurs in the saints’ lives here considered. 


1. This ms. has been described by Francisque Michel, Rapport au Ministre de 
V'Instruction Publique, 1838; by L. Karl, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XXXIV, 
1910; and again by Brandin, cf. article referred to below. Paul Meyer calls attention 
to it in “Le ms. 8336 de la bibliothéque Phillips,” Romania, XIII, p. 539. 

2. L. Karl, “La Vie de Sainte Elisabeth de Hongrie par Nicholas Bozon,” 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XXXIV. A. J. Denomy, Old Saints Lives of 
Saint Agnes, Cambridge, 1938. L. Brandin, “La Vie de Sainte Agace,” in Mélanges 
offerts a Emile Picot, Paris, 1913. “La Vie de Sainte Lucie” was printed in Sainte 
Lucie vierge et martyre by A. Beaugrand, Paris, 1882, in the “annexes,” p. Ixviii e¢ seq. 
It is doubtful that Beaugrand knew from which ms. the verses were copied, for he 
says that they were sent to him copied from a ms. in the British Museum by a friend. 
E. Kiiter in a note (p. 24) of his edition of the sermons of Bozon, Pradigtmdrlein des 
fr. Nicole Bozon, 1938, says that these lives were studied in a master’s thesis at the 
ye car of London, but that they were not printed; unfortunately I have not seen 
the thesis. 

3. So in the rubric of the Gray’s Inn ms. 12: “Explicit tabula metaphorum secun- 
dum fratrem Nicholaum Bozon de ordine minorum.” 

4, E. Kiiter, op. cit., Sister Amalia, O. P., “Nicholas Bozon,”’ Speculum, XV, 1940. 
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It was formerly thought that Bozon was an abbot of Bec — Bozon 
le Sage, who died in 1136; or possibly a certain Cardinal Bozon, 
who died in 1181. But — in addition to other evidence against these 
identifications — the Cotton manuscript in which the saints’ lives 
are found shows that he was not of the twelfth century. The manu- 
script has been definitely dated as of 1304-05.” Moreover, one of the 
lives is that of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, who died in 1275. The 
language, finally, is that of the first half of the fourteenth century. 
Bozon’s name is signed to two of the lives. As we have no manu- 
scripts of his works later than about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the presumption is that he was no longer living after 
that time. 

Bozon may have been an Englishman. To this supposition we 
are led by the quality of his French; for the language is full of 
Anglicisms. In some of his other writings there are actual textual 
citations in English. 

It is clear from Bozon’s other writings that he was fairly learned, 
though the saints’ lives give us little by which to judge his erudition. 
His works, largely in verse, run the gamut of subjects dear to 
medieval clerks, from “Woman compared to the Magpie” (which 
one would like to attribute to his youth), through Procrustean 
allegory such as “The Chariot of Pride,” well-worn “Proverbs of 
Good Instruction,” sermons in verse, “Débats,” a treatise on selfish- 
ness, to a poem on “The Goodness of Women,” and a long collec- 
tion in prose of exemplary tales which he evidently intended as a 
handbook for preachers. The chronological order of his writings 
has not been established. The saints’ lives seem, from the lack of 
metrical skill, to belong to the early period. 

Bozon’s choice of the women saints whose lives are recounted 
in this series is probably a reflection of his Franciscan outlook. As a 
Franciscan he would naturally be most interested in those legends 
which best exemplified Franciscan teaching. The love of Christ as 
proved by love of one’s fellow-man, the devotion to the Holy Eucha- 
rist, the worth of the sermon as a means of salvation, the value of 


5. The dates are fixed by Karl in the article referred to above and were accepted 
by Bozon’s editor, J. Vising, Deux Poémes de Nicholas Bozon, Goteborg, 1919. 
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the active apostolic life — all these features of Franciscanism stand 
out in the legends Bozon retells. Thus, for example, Martha is rep- 
resented as reviving a man who had drowned while trying to swim 
across the river to hear her sermon; and Mary Magdalene is brought 
the Last Sacraments by heavenly intervention when she is dying in 
the desert. Bozon makes no attempt at invention; his originality is 
confined wholly to the selection of the incidents which best point 
the moral he wishes to teach. He always stresses the great courage 
and moral vigor of these women, and always points out, too, that 
they, being women, are remarkable. 

There are several evidences that he may have been writing for 
some Sisterhood. The careful selection of few incidents makes for 
great simplicity. There are none of the embellishments that some- 
times, in the writings of his contemporaries, make it hard to tell a 
saint’s legend from a worldly romance. The fact that Juliana and 
Margaret of Antioch were much reverenced in England may have 
led Bozon to include these saints; but it is perhaps more than an 
interesting coincidence that the names of the first abbesses of the 
Minoresses’ house in London were Juliana and Margaret, both 
ladies of high rank, as were the saints themselves. 

The text of the manuscript is here reproduced without changing 
in any way what the scribe wrote, except to expand the abbrevia- 
tions for m, us, er, ro, etc., (indicated in our text by italics) and to 
distinguish between u and v. Emendations are not incorporated in 
the text, but are suggested in the notes at the bottom of the pages, 
precisely because inconsistencies and errors in spelling reflect in- 
teresting changes which were taking place in French as spoken 
and written in England of the fourteenth century. 

In the first half of the fourteenth century French was still the 
literary language of England, but it is debatable to what extent 
it was spoken and understood by the common people. Bozon’s 
work throws some light on this question. In his region, at least, 
French was understood, for he tells us in his Proverbes de Bon 
Enseignement that he had 

de latin translate 


en comun langage pur amis 
ke de clergie ne ount apris. 
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And in his Contes moralisés he mingles French and English, seem- 
ing to have composed them not for the aristocracy but for his flock 
or for use in preaching to the people. In the saints’ lives the author 
says that he has put the legend of Mary Magdalene into “romance” 
to comfort the repentant. This evidently refers to some group of 
which he had charge; for, since Latin and French were both spoken 
in religious communities, Bozon would have been just as likely to 
write in Latin if he had composed these lives for his confréres. 
Again we are led to the supposition that he meant them for a 
Sisterhood. 

The characteristics of the language are those of the other works 
of Bozon. We have a few archaisms. From these, and from the 
fact that many of the verses could be “corrected” to an older stage 
of the language were they not brought up to date by the fourteenth- 
century syntax (such as the addition of pronouns), it seems plausi- 
ble that Bozon simply rewrote some old legends that were already 
at hand, revising them to make the language contemporary and to 
emphasize the lessons he wished to teach, and adding a legend or 
two to complete the series as he wanted it. 


LA VIE LA MARIE MAGDALENE [92R, COL. 2} 


Confort est al pecheur 

De la magdalene ke nostre segnur 

Tant ama remembrer 

E de sa vie bien penser 

Pur cele ay mis en romance 

Pur conforter repentanz 

Par cele ke fut pecheresse 

Ke desperance nul quer ne blesce 

La magdalene fut apelee 

De magdala la sue cite 

Dunt dame fut par heritage 

Si esteit de grant lingage 

Ele out un frer chivaler 

Ke lazer avez oy nomer 

Ne mye ki fut — 

Meis son noun fut lazarous 

Il ne entendi a autre rien 

Fors chivalerie garder bien 

E lune sure dame martha [92v, 
col. 1} 

Tute la meyne governa 





E lautre seure magdaleyne 
Entendit tut a folie veyne 

Ele out assez a despendre 

Ne pechea pas pur loer prendre 
Meis sovent aveynt ke alme blesce 
Grant bealte e grant richesce 
Par richesce a grant bealte 

Se dona le plus a peche 

Jeo ne ay pas trove en escrit 
Cum bien durra cel foul delit 
Meis bon est de aler a sermon 
Dunt vent a plusurs salvacion 
Avint ke ihesus un iour precha 
Dunt ele conceut tel dulceur la 
E tele repentance en quer li munt 
Kele ne lessa pur nule hunt 

Ke ele ne vynt veanz tuz 

A lostel simon le leprous 

A tere en genuz la se mist 

A lez pez dulce ihesu crist 

Ses pez beysa mult dulcement 
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E la plurut si tendrement 

Ke des lermes ses pez lava 

E des chevus les sua 

Simon pensa sanz rien dire 

Si cesti fut un tel sire 

Cum lem le teent ne sufreit mye 

Une femme de fole vie 

Ses pez tocher cum ceste fet 

Il mest avis ke ceo est mesfet 

Thesu ki sout bien sa pensee 

Si lad issi areysone 

Del oure ke entray vostre mesun 

Jeo ne trouvay ci nul homme 

Ki me donast a mes peez 

Euwe freide ne eschaufez 

E ceste femme me ad lave 

De chaudes lermes aplente! 

Dunc ieo vus di ky plus ayme 

Plus de lower par reson cleyme 

Lors se turna ihesu crist [92v, 
col. 2} 

A la femme e li dist 

Pardonez vws sunt vos pechez 

Vostre fey vas ad sauve 

Ele sen ala ioyusement 

Bien chaunge sudeynement 

De tut changea cele vie 

Ke avant out mene en folie 

E se dona de quer parfit 

De suer e servir ihesu crist 

E pur lamur kele out a li 

De ihesu crist out bon amy 

Avint un iour cum il avint 

Plusurs fez ke ihesus vint 

Od les deus sures herberger 

E martha comencea a blamer 

Sa sure marie pur ceo ke siit 

Oyer les paroles ihesu crist 

Par entente ke out desir 

Ke ele ust eyde deservir 

Meis ihesu pur li dunc parla 

E aliurs sovent plus ke la 

E vers simon le leprus 

E vers iudas malicius 

Par tut pur li allegea 


1. a plente. 





E de blame la sauva 

Son frer mort e ia purri 

Resuscita de mort par li 

Ki plusurs merveyles a genz cunta 

Del autre secle qrant releva 

Tant en amur marie crut 

Vers ihesu crist ke ele ne fut 

James a ese si ele ne ust 

Sa dulce presence ke tant li plust 

Pur ceo ke suit de liu en liu 

De sa presence pur estre pu 

E meynte fez ele purvit 

A les desciples ihesu crist 

E a li meymes e a les soens 

Sustenance de ses biens 

Kant ihesu mene fut a la mort 

Ele li suyt en tristur fort 

Ha la dolur ke ele mena [93r, 
col. 1} 

Kant vit morir ke tant ama 

Meis de ceo ki ele aveit oy 

Quil relevereit prist confort aly 

E se mist al aube del iour 

Al sepulcre le tierce iour 

Par unt ele a tele grace 

Ke ele fut la primere ki vit sa 
face 

Jeo voile excepter sa dulce mere 

Ke li fust de assez plus chere 

La magdalene dunc diseit 

A les desciples ki veu le aveit 

Apres la ascensiun nostre sire 

Tuz les seintes unt grant martire 

Par iues et paiens ki turmenterent 

Kanque ihesu crist amerent 

Marie et martha unt vendu 

Lur heritage pur ihesu 

Pur sustenir les cristiens 

De ceo se greverent les paens 

Dunt il les mistrent en exil? 

En une neif sans vitail 

Sanz sigle e governayl 

A la cite de marsil 

Sunt arivez sanz peril 

Ou il ne troverent homme tel 

Ki lur prestat un hostel 


2. In the ms. there is apparently a line left 
out between lines 123 and 124. 
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En une mesone povre e nue 

La compaye fut resceue 

Ki o marie e od martha 

De cristiens sunt venuz la 

Un iour aparceut la magdalene 

Une mesone pres tute pleyne 

Des genz mescreanz ki feseient 

Honur a maumez en ki creayent 

La magdaleyne se mist la 

E noblement les precha 

De nostre fay la verite 

Dunt plusurs sunt enmerveyle 

Ke nule femme sout si parler 

Ke ses paroles percerent lur quer 

Dunt plusurs resceurent devociun 

E de lur trespas contriciun [93r, 
col. 2} 

Ne fu pas mervaile si bien par- 
leit 

Cele bouche ke avant tocheit 

Les pez celi qui est funteyne 

De grace e sen tut pleyne 

Lors vynt un prince de la tere 

Od sa femme pur grace quere 

De lur maumez par grant priere 

Si pussent par els enfant aver 

La magdaleyne les ad repris 

Ke lur esperance aveient mis 

En un trounc sourd e mort 

Ki fere ne put a nul confort 

Pus apres une nute 

La magdaleyne aparute 

En avisiun a cele dame 

Si lad dit dame dame 

Les sergeanz dieu sunt en de- 
stresce 

E vus avez trop de richesce 

A vostre baron par mey dirrez 

Ke il nus ayde ne obliez 

Par ubliance point ne lessa 

Meis a son baron dire ne osa 

Lautre nute apres suant 

Vint magdaleyne cum fit avant 

E autre fez la comanda 

Meis ele de pour uncore lessa 

Pus apres la tierce nute 

A lun e lautre aparute 

Od si lusant e ardant vout 
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Ke al un e lautre avis fut 

Ke la mesun fut alumee 

Del regard ke ad garde 

Coment dit ele vas malurez 

De famine perir nws suffrez 

Jeo ay en ma companye 

Hommes e femmes de bone vie 

Ki unt defaute de manger 

E de mesun ou herberger 

E vus ki servez a sathanas 

Sanz mal ne eschaperez pas 

Si vas ne aydez as bosingnous 

Ki avez de biens asez e plus 

[93v, col. 1} 

Le prince dunc e sa compaygne 

Ki vers les autres aveient haygne 

De fin pour se leverent 

E de lur biens les donerent 

Les purvirent ou herberger 

E les sustindrent en mester 

Pus vynt le prince en un liu 

Ou marie precha de ihesu 

E priest tesmoyne de seint pere 

Ke la resone fut bone e clere 

Le prince dunc a marie dit 

Si par vostre ihesu crist 

E par vus e vostre fey 

A ma compaygne e a mey 

Pusset fere de grace tant 

Ke nus ussum un enfant 

Jeo crerey bien vostre dit 

E me durrey a ihesu crist 

Pur ceo dit ele nert pas lesse 

E vus le averez en verite 

La dame conceust tost apres 

E engrossit par tel fes 

Dunc volt le prince a rome aler 

A seint pere od li parler 

Sa femme dit ke of li irreyt 

E il dit ke noun freyt 

Pur ceo ke fut en tel estat 

Ne voleyt pas ke travaylat 

Pur les cheances de la mer 

Meis pur rien ne volt demorer 

Dieu le voleit sanz nule fayle 
| Ceo mustra bien par mervayle 
Le prince dunc se purvit 





De une neif e leynz se mist 
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En cele mer sourd tempeste 

Si trefort ke tuz areste 

Bien quiderent tuz la mort 

E la e par descomfort 

Avant son tens enfanta 

E sanz ayde morut la 

Son baron si grant dol prist 

Ke de li memes force ne fist 
[93v, col. 2] 

Allas dit il magdaleyne 

Pur quey me estes si vileyne 

A quey venistes en nostre tere 

Pur cele grevance a mey fere 

Jeo quidey bien ke bon fut 

Vostre consayl qui me desceut 

Le mestre dunc de cele neif 

Tele pleynt prist a gref 

Delivrez dit il la neif del cors 

Ja sumes par li touz morz 

Son baron dunc par prier 

E par larges dons doner 

Fist le mestre aprocher 

A un montaygne enclos en mer 

En une cave le cors cocha 

De son mantel le coverit la 

Entre ses braces mist lenfant 

E se nala od dolur grant 

A rome vynt e la trova 

Le apostle peres e li cunta 

De cheif en autre tut le cas 

E peres le mist en tel solasce 

Vus troverez dit il la magdaleyne 

En sa parole mult certeyne 

A bon oure fustes nee 

Ke vus avez od li parle 

Ne vas dotez de nule rien 

Il vas avendra par li mult bien 

Seint pere le fit demorer 

Deus anz od li enteer 

En plusurs lius le amena 

Ou ihesu crist en tere ala 

E la ou ihesu al ciel munta 

E muz de merveyles li cunta 

E en la fey bien le afferma3 

A chief de deus anz son conge 


prist 265 


3. A line seems to be omitted between 264 and 
265 ; one is needed for a couplet. 





Vers son pays par mer se mist 

Aprocher voult la montaygne 

Ou iut le cors sa compaygne 

Un enfant vit iuer 

Od petites peres de la mer 

Kan lenfant vit cele gent [94r, 
col. 1} 

Vers mount sen ala sanz atent 

Desuz la mantele sa mere se mist 

Ou son pere le trove e dit 

Ha la dulce magdaleyne 

Ke avant apellay la vileyne 

Vus avez nurri mon enfant 

Ore vas pri me facez tant 

Ke ma compaygne puse aver 

De qui le cors git ci enteer 

La dame getta un suspir 

E se leva cum de dormir 

Ou est ore la magdaleyne 

Ke par montayne e par pleyne 

En chescun liu me ad mene 

Partut ou vus avez este 

Meme le iour en chescun liu 

Ou vws esteiez ieo i fu 

E ceo ke peres vus ad cunte 

La magdaleyne me ad mustre 

E celes enseignes li ad dit 

Ke estre ne put cuntredit 

Le prince dunc meyntenant 

Od sa femme e son enfeant 

Par mer se mistrent vers marsil 

A mesone vindrent sanz peril 

Troverent marie en prechant 

A tere se mistrent engenuilant 

La mercierent de la bonte 

E a tut le puple le unt cunte 

Par tant les genz sunt convertuz 

Les uns de iours les autres de nuz 

E cels ne lesserent pur nuls mises 

Partut le pays de fere eglises 

La fut lazer esvesque eslu 

De tut le puple e si le fu 

Pus out marie les somons 

Ke ele alast od ses compaynons 

A une vile ke est apelle 

Aquense la grant cite 

Pur convertir la gent la 

E lunt fet cum dieu comanda 
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E la fut evesque ordine [94r, 
col. 2} 

Maximiun ki fut apelle 

La magdaleyne apres cel tens 

Fist ordiner des cristiens 

Les uns ki saveint sermoner 

Kil entendisent a cel mester 

E tute soule se mist avant 

Ou nul homme fut habitant 

Mult loinz de gent en un desert 

A grant penance la se aerd 

En une roche dure e halte 

Ou ele suffrit grant defaute 

De chescun solace corporel 

Meis dieus la enveia solace del 
ciel 

Chescun iour deske sa mort 

Dieu le enveia tel confort 

Ke les angles la leverent 

En cors en alme e porterent 

Si hault en leyr ke ele ad oye 

Del ciel la dulce melodye 

Chescun iour fut si portee 

Par les angles e reportee 

De ceo resceust ele si grant dul- 
ceur 

Ke autre viande nout nute ne 
iour 

Trent anz demora en tele vie 

Tut sustenu par melodie 

Avynt issi qve un chapeleyn 

Qui out la grace dieu a mayn 

A douze karanteynes de li 

Prist son recet e dieus a li 

Un iour mustra la verite 

Coment marie fut ci levee 

Ou ele descendit bien aparceut 

Meis il ne saveit ke ele fut 

Landreit se mist e quant apro- 
cheit 

Le get de une pere ou ele maneit 

Pur nule rien nout poer 

Plus avant de aprocher 

Lors se mist agenulz 

E tendrement plurut des eouz 

E en plorant dit issi 

Vus creature ke manez ci 
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De ki ay veu la bele veue [94yv, 
col. 1} 

Ne despisez ma venue 

Tele veue ieo ne use veu 

Si a dieu ust desplu 

Dunc li dist la magdaleyne 

En halte voyce de dulceur pleyne 360 

Homme dieu ore aprochez 

E sanz veue od mey parlez 

Oytes unkes de cele marie 

Ke iadis mena si fole vie 

Hoy fet lautre en seint evangele 

Ay ieo oy bien de cele 

Jeo la su ceo dit ele 

Vers dieu primes mult delele 

Ore ay demore ci trent anz 

De fere amendes par penance 

Ou me ad mustre tel amour 

Kil me ad pu chacun iour 

De melodye celestien 

Ore ne lessez pur nule rien 

Ke vas ne alez a la cite 

Ke aquens est apelle 

E dites a maximiun ki est en vie 

Levescque ke dieu le benye 

Ke a mey vengne sanz targer 

Od le cors dieu ke tant ay cher 

E ke il me aporte un drap of li 

Pur moy coverir ieo le pri 

Quant la novele a li vynt 

Il le fit tut issint 

Od prestres e clers est la venu 

Entre les angles il soul lad veu 

Un poy de tere elevee 

Plus pres aprocher ne fut osee 

Pur la beaute ke vit en li 

Cler cum soleil entur midi 

Lors se turne marie a li 

Si li dist tut dreit issi 

Beal duce pere aprochez 

De vus estey ieo baptizez 

Le cors dieu me donez 

Ke ieo ay tant desirez 

Lors a tere descendi [94v, col. 2} 

En genuillant devant li 

En plurant mult tendrement 

Resceut dunt le sacrement 
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Al ciel sen va lespirit 

E del cors ki la remist 

Si dulce odur est issu 

Ke unkes tel nunt sentu 

E durra bien cel odours 

A cels qui vyndrent par set iours 

Kant levesque sen ala 

Le cors od li amena 

A la cite quest dite aquense 

E lentera od grant reverence 

E pres de cele magdaleyne 

Ordena son cors demeyne 

Apres sa morte de gisir 

E li prodhomme out son desir 

Pus avynt keun grant segnour 

Deus cent anz apres cel iour 

En autre pais une abeye fist 

Al honur de ihesu crist 

Par celi sire e par le abbe 

Un moygne delenz fu mande 

A la cite ou ele jut 

Denporter les os sil put 

Le moigne e sa companie 

Troverent ke la payenerie 

Aveint destut la cite 

Ou ele fut entere 

Il aveint pour de aprocher 

Le seintim cors denporter 

La magdaleyne une nute 

En avisiun le aparute 

E li dit quil aprochast 

E son cors delluc portast 

Le cors unt pris e returnez 

Sont vers mesone mult heytez 

A demy lue de lur mesun 

En contre els vynt processiun 

Or grant honur lunt resceu 

E enterre en noble liu 

En ciliacense en cele abeye [95r, 
col. 1} 

Vers ou plusurs funt lur veye 

Pur aver ayde par cele seinte 

E dieu lad fet a meynt e meynte 

Entre les autres un chivaler 

En pelrinage soleit aler 

Chescun an de custoume 

Avynt issi ke cel homme 
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Sanz confessiun sodeynement 

Fut occis de male gent 

Ses parenz e ses amis 

Le a magdeleyne unt repris 

Kele suffrit son pelerin 

Sanz confessiun prendre fin 

Sur le bere ou fut coche 

Devant els tuz ad prie 

Ke il ut tantost confessiun 

Les autres unt merveyle de ceo 
soun 

Loere dieu e la marie 

Ke fit al mort cel aye 

Il fu confes e acomune 

E repentant de son peche 

E sanz plus en vie demorer 

A dieu passa sanz retourner 

Un autre miracle vas dirray 

Ke en latin trove ay 

Une neif tut pleyn de genz 

Furent periz par grant venz 

Meis une femme ke fut enceynte 

E de les undes ia tute ateynte 

Fist tel vou al magdaleyne 

Si a tere put venir seyne 

Ke son enfant li durreit 

Pur li servir e dunc veneit 

Une dame meyntenant 

Mult tres bele e avenant 

Par le menton si lad pris 

E salvement a tere mis 

Le femme pus tynt covenant 

A la dame de son enfant 

Moygne le fist en cele abeye 

Pur li servir tute sa vye 

Ne my soul a li mes a plusurs 
[95r, col. 2} 

La magdaleyne ad fet sucours 

Si ieo meyse en cest escrit 

Chescun miracle ke le latin dit 

Par long demure en lisant 

Les perceouses serreient trop pe- 
sant 

Kar les perceouses bien se avisent 

Cum bien dure avant ke lisent 

Sil est court il unt delit 

Sil est long lunt en despit 
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E lisent tut par fin enu 

E perdent louer de grant vertu 
Meis ieo pri marie la dulce 

Ke sa bonte point me grouce 

De ayder bozun en son mester 495 
Ki sa vie voult translater 

Ke gent la pussent plus amer 

E del lire merit aver 


Wells College, 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 





Pur cels qui de quer oyerunt 

Ceste vie ou la lirrunt 

Jeo pri la dulce magdeleyne 

Ke ssalvez seient de enfernal 

e 

E a la ioye pussent venir 

Ou les seintes unt lur desir. 
amen. 


500 


Mary R. LEARNED 





LOCAL ATTITUDES TOWARD 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


a” VIEW of the fact that Quincy College is one of the oldest 
educational institutions in the State of Illinois, and the further 
fact that it is the only college in the city, and finally, that it has 
numerous alumni, it would appear to be a fair assumption that local 
residents should be familiar with the school, its curricula, its faculty, 
its affiliation with educational standardizing and accrediting agencies, 
and other matters of similar import. During the 1943 summer school 
session at Quincy College, the Seminar in Sociology set itself to 
testing the validity of such an assumption, by eliciting an expression 
of local knowledge and attitudes of Quincyans regarding Quincy 
College. 

The tool employed was the schedule: a battery of nineteen ques- 
tions on fundamental points of information about the College, and 
fifty-two questions designed to reveal the attitudes of people toward 
the College. Each member of the Seminar assumed, as it were, the 
réle of an inquiring reporter, and the prepared questions were ad- 
ministered to some four hundred persons. The composite result of 
the study fulfilled the purpose for which it was intended, incor- 
porating answers of people from all walks of life and from all 
parts of the city and of the surrounding county. 

Although the questions in the Knowledge Section were clear 
points of information, those in the Attitude Section carried the 
suggestion of a negative character. Some persons answering them 
caught what they conceived to be a spirit of implied criticism and 
found it easier to express their negative attitudes toward the College; 
others resisted the invitation to give negative replies, while still 
others were aroused by what they called the prejudicial tone that 
they thought the questions conveyed. To some the questions ap- 
peared repetitious; to others the questions seemed adequate to 
reveal their attitudes; while for still others the questions created 
attitudes they did not have or were not aware of having. Sub- 
stantially, however, the Attitude questions proved satisfactory in 
revealing what those contacted thought of the College. 

Despite the fact that many of the schedules were not adminis- 
_ tered by the students of the Seminar, but were answered in their 
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absence, there is still a great deal of validity to the summary of 
the totals. Even the phenomenon of one or the other Quincyan 
answering several sets of questions does not entirely invalidate the 
answers given. It was assumed that these persons recorded what 
they honestly thought to be others’ attitudes. Many people, it was 
found, did not give their own attitudes, but those they thought 
others have. This constitutes valid data, because a study of attitudes 
is not necessarily a study of objective reality. And attitudes, whether 
founded or not, have much to do with behavior and conduct. 

The choice of Quincyans approached for expressions was random. 
As it turned out, representatives of every occupation, of every social 
class, age level, religious affiliation, and degree of education were 
contacted. In other words, there was a fair approximation to the 
sample. These varied categories of occupation, social class, age, 
religion, and education were not scientifically established or defined. 
The students of the Seminar assumed them to be as represented. 
Interhuman relations, as influenced by attitudes, are directed as much 
by what people think they are, as by what they are objectively. Lack 
of time prevented the students of the Seminar from making the 
most of what they discovered about social class in Quincy. 

It is not so much the totaling of the answers that tells the final 
story, as the summary impressions derived by the students of the 
Seminar. Many remarks were made that were not recorded, ques- 
tions were asked on the side, and, most important of all, the spirit 
of willingness, or of unwillingness, or of indifference betrayed by 
those questioned did more to reveal the true attitudes of those con- 
tacted than would a statistical compilation of individual replies to 
specific questions that were asked: Of the four hundred sets of 
questions given out, three hundred thirty-six came back in time to 
be included in the summary totals — a high percentage. 

Although the students of the Seminar were cautioned to be merely 
recorders of attitudes, and were rigidly controlled when they re- 
ported the attitudes they found, it was at times difficult for them 
to remain passively impersonal and detached about some of the atti- 
tudes encountered. Attitudes in certain quarters had so little founda- 
tion in fact to justify them, that it took a real effort to restrain the 
students from rejecting such “obviously unfounded answers.” 
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On the basis of this study, the students of the Seminar formu- 
lated the following broad conclusions: 

(1) The residents of the county are, for the most part, positive 
in their attitude toward Quincy College. They place a real value 
on college education for its own sake. If more of them do not go 
to Quincy College, it is only because circumstances prevent them 
from doing so. They look upon Quincy College as peculiarly their 
educational institution. This holds for non-Catholics as well as for 
Catholics. 

(2) As might be expected, the study revealed that there are some 
people in the city whose attitude toward the College is definitely 
negative. Prescinding from this category, there is a large number 
whose opinions are definitely colored by the technological demands 
made upon modern society. They ask that education, especially higher 
education, help them in their efforts to make a comfortable, re- 
munerative living. These want technical rather than cultural courses 
of study. Younger people, too, expressed a preference for such 
courses; they “felt” that subjects in the liberal arts were not neces- 
sary to them for securing and meriting promotion in the majority 
of jobs and positions open to them in Quincy. A thoroughly rounded 
out course in domestic science for the women students and an 
adequate physical science department for the men students would 
be welcome additions to the available curricula. The biological sci- 
ences and the social studies seem to meet the needs of Quincyans 
interested in those subjects. Coexisting with the general sentiments 
of the people of Quincy toward Quincy College, there is a tremen- 
dous reservoir of untapped good will toward the school. 

(3) Although relatively few of those contacted revealed that 
they are opposed to Quincy College, the students got the definite 
impression that those in this category are representative of others 
who are so minded, and that this group is important in setting the 
pace and direction of social approbation and rejection. This impres- 
sion is real and persistent, but proofs for the “feeling” are too elusive 
and fluid. 

(4) Contrary to an opinion occasionally heard, there is, for the 
most part, no objection to priests of a religious order teaching at 
Quincy College. However, there is a great deal of reserve toward 
these friar-priests. Non-Catholic prospective students are timid 
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about approaching the teachers at the College, and most of the non- 
Catholic adults are on the defensive because of the priest-teacher 
situation. Nevertheless, there is no positive objection to the faculty 
personnel, which, by the way, includes in its number laymen and 
laywomen. In the light of the findings of the study, there are evi- 
dences that the friar-priest-teacher has not done enough, as far as 
the general public is concerned, to put that public at ease. Most 
Quincyans would welcome a more positive initiative on the part of 
the faculty as far as the College is concerned — and only where the 
College is concerned. 


With these general remarks and summary conclusions as an inter- 
pretative background, the study itself with its answers is presented. 


THE KNOWLEDGE AND THE ATTITUDES OF SOME QUINCYANS 
REGARDING QUINCY COLLEGE 


KNOWLEDGE 


1. Do you know where Quincy College is? Yes — 332; No— 4. 

2. Do you know who teach there? Yes — 247; No— 89. 

3. Do you know any student of Quincy College? Yes — 291; No — 45. 
Relative? Yes —78; No — 258. 

4. Do you know that boys and girls go to Quincy College? Yes — 329; 
No—7. 

5. Do you know that Protestants as well as Catholics attend Quincy Col- 
lege? Yes — 327; No— 9. 

6. Do you know that the priests at Quincy College are Franciscan friars, 
like St. Francis of Assisi, St. Anthony of Padua, Junipero Serra? Yes — 288; 
No — 81. 

7. Do you know that Quincy College has been in existence since 1861? 
Yes — 168; No — 168. 

8. Is Quincy College a college like Culver Stockton, Knox College, Illinois 
College? Yes — 256. Or a special kind of college, like a seminary? Yes — 80. 

9. Do you know that Quincy College had students from places outside 
of Quincy? Yes — 325; No—11. 

10. Do you know any of the teachers (priest, layman, laywoman) at 
Quincy College? Yes — 231; No— 105. 

11. Did you attend Quincy or Yes — 73; No— 263. 

12. Do you know that Quincy College conducts late afternoon, evening, 
and Saturday classes? Yes — 277; No— 59. 

13. Do you know that students at Quincy College range from 17 to 
64 years of age? Yes — 219; No— 117. 

14. Do you know that Negro students have attended and may attend 
Quincy College? Yes — 195; No— 141. 

15. Do you know whether Quincy College is tax-supported? \t is — 13; 
It is not — 270; Don’t know — 53. 
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16. Do you know that Quincy College conducts a summer session? 
Yes — 313; No— 23. 

17. Do you know that Quincy College faculty is trained to teach in any 
recognized college? Yes — 289; No— 47. 

18. Do you know that Quincy College is a recognized four-year college? 
Yes — 300; No — 36. 

19. Do you know that less than half of Quincy's high school graduates 
attend Quincy College, and that more than half go elsewhere for college? 
Yes — 207; No— 129. 


ATTITUDES 


1. Should Quincy have a college? Yes — 332; No— 4. 

2. Should Quincy have more than one college? Yes —90; No— 246. 

3. Do you like the name “Quincy College” ? Yes — 311; No— 25. 

4. Do you think more Quincyans would go to Quincy College if laymen 
and laywomen taught there instead of priests? Yes — 106; No — 230. 

5. Would you advise a student to attend Quincy College? Yes — 292; 
No — 44. 

6. Do you like the idea of priests teaching at Quincy College? Yes — 259; 
No — 77. 

7. Do you think of the Franciscans at Quincy College as college teachers 
or as priests? Teachers — 149; Priests — 112; Both —75. 

8. Do you think they teach their college subjects or do you suspect that 
they bring religious topics up in their classes? Subjects — 264; Religious 
Topics — 41; Don’t know — 31. 

9. Have you ever had one of the Franciscans in your home? Yes — 117; 
No — 219. Would you? Yes — 267; No— 69. 

10. Would Quincy be just as well off without Quincy College? Yes — 18; 
No — 318. 

11. Have you ever met and spoken to one of Quincy College’s teachers? 
Yes — 238; No— 98. 

12. Do you think he should teach Quincy's boys and girls? Yes — 279; 
No — 48; Don’t know — 9. 

13. Do you think Quincy College serves the interests of Quincy? 
Yes — 295; No — 29; Don’t know — 2. 

14. Do you think it means anything to a boy or girl to be in attend- 
ance at Quincy College? Yes — 309; No — 23; Don’t know — 4. 

15. Do you think a student should boast of his attendance at Quincy 
College? Yes — 235; No— 74; Don’t know — 19. 

16. Do you think that only those go to Quincy College who cannot afford 
to go to another college? Yes — 40; No — 290; Don’t know — 6. 

17. Would you rather see the Quincy Board of Education have its own 
tax-supported Junior College or College? Yes—37; No— 243; Don't 
know — 23. 

18. If you knew that one of the Quincy College teachers were to speak 
over the radio, would you listen to him? Yes — 282; No—38; Don't 
know — 16. 

19. Are you interested in attending Quincy College’s programs? Yes 
— 249; No— 87. 
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20. Do you think the Quincy College Town and Campus Club is worth 
attending? Yes — 217; No— 65; Never heard of it — 54. 

21. Do you think Quincy people care whether Quincy College stays open? 
Yes — 275; No— 61. 

22. Would it make any difference to you if Quincy College closed? 
Yes — 261; No— 75. 

23. Do you think Quincy College teachers are interested in Quincy? 
Yes — 308; No— 24; Don’t know — 4. 

24. Do you regard Quincy College teachers as educational leaders? 
Yes — 318; No— 18. 

25. If a student could afford to go elsewhere to college, should he or she 
go to Quincy College? Yes — 246; No — 66; It depends — 40. 

26. In your opinion, is there anyone on the Quincy College faculty that 
should not be there, for the good of the school? Yes— 28; No— 266; 
Don’t know — 42. How many? all—1; three—2; two— 3; one —22. 

27. In as far as you know, is Quincy College spoken of with respect, or 
with ridicule? Don’t know — 8; Ridicule — 14; Respect — 314; Both — 2. 

28. Do you think students have to work hard at Quincy College, or can 
they get by? Work hard — 296; Get by — 14; Don’t know — 26. 

29. Does the faculty at Quincy College seem to know how to run a 
college? Yes — 298; No— 20; Don’t know — 38. 

30. Do you think the teachers at Quincy College are snobbish? Yes — 12; 
No — 272; Don’t know — 42. 

31. If you have been at Quincy College (for any reason at all), were you 
embarrassed by anyone or by conditions there? Yes —5; No — 288; Never 
there — 48. 

32. Have you ever wondered what goes on at Quincy College? Yes 
— 130; No— 206. 

33. Do you think Quincy College is “small time stuff’? Yes— 30; 
No — 292; Don’t know — 14. 

34. Do you think Quincy College should continue to operate with com- 
paratively few students? Yes — 233; No— 103. 

35. Would Quincy College have more students if the priests did not 
wear their habits? Yes —87; No— 217; Don’t know — 32. 

36. Do you think Quincyans snub Quincy College? Yes—47; No—260; 
Don’t know — 29. 

37. Do you include Quincy College when you speak of the advantages 
of Quincy? Yes — 306; No— 30. 

38. Do you think Quincy College is reasonably up-to-date in its equip- 
ment? Yes— 256; No—80. Teaching methods? Yes — 304; No— 32. 
Subjects? Yes — 309; No — 25. 

39. Should Quincy College have a band like that of Quincy Senior High? 
Yes — 268; No— 68. 

40. Should Quincy College be more in the limelight? Yes — 301; Don't 
know — 19. Or, is it too much for its own good? Yes — 16. 


41. Would a good sports’ program have helped Quincy College? Yes 
— 267; No— 51; Don’t know — 18. 
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42. Do you think Quincy people agree with the Quincy College faculty 
on what education should be? Yes— 211; No— 66; Don’t know — 59. 

43. Do you think Quincy College tries hard enough to be a college for 
Quincy? Yes — 267; No— 41; Don’t know — 28. 

44. Do you think Quincyans think of Quincy College as “their college” ? 
Yes — 214; No— 93; Don’t know — 29. 

45. Do you think Quincy College has done Quincy any good? Yes — 323; 
No — 13. 

46. If Quincy College were not in existence, would Quincy have built a 
college for itself? Yes —72; No— 195; Don’t know — 69. 

47. Do you think there are some Quincyans who “have it in for” Quincy 
College? Yes — 131; No — 164; Don’t know — 41. 

48. Do you think the policies of Quincy College are drawn up for the 
best interests of Quincy youth? Yes — 279; No— 28; Don’t know — 29. 

49. In your opinion does Quincy College have a mediocre or a well- 
trained faculty? Mediocre—12; Well-trained — 291; Don’t know — 33. 

50. Is this the first time you have given Quincy College so much thought? 
Yes — 198; No — 138. 

51. Do you think these questions are sufficient to reveal what Quincyans 
think of Quincy College? Yes — 289; No — 47. 

52. Do you think the Quincy College faculty is sensitive to what Quincy- 
ans think of Quincy College? Yes — 217; No— 119. 


BRENDAN WOLF, O. F. M. 


Quincy College, 
Quincy, Il. 





FRANCISCANA 
Mediaeval Studies, 1939-1943 


It is quite inevitable that any periodical devoted to the Middle Ages 
should contain much of interest for Franciscan scholars. Thus it happens 
that in the first five volumes (1939-1943) of Mediaeval Studies, an annual 
published by the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, a great 
deal of Franciscan history has either been treated at length or given some 
attention. With the kind permission of the Secretary of the Institute, we 
propose to summarize briefly the Franciscana of the volumes referred to, as 
well as to mention other articles that yield a picture of the background for 
some Franciscan subjects. 

The opening article of volume I (1939) is from the able pen of 
Professor E. Gilson. Entitled “Franz Brentano’s Interpretation of Mediaeval 
Philosophy” (pp. 1-10), it does not treat ex-professo of any Franciscan topic; 
yet it does give a clue to some modern interpretations of Duns Scotus and 
William of Ockham as signs of the decadence of Scholasticism. Franz 
Brentano, while still within the pale of the Church (therefore before 1873), 
had constructed for himself an interpretation of the rise and fall of philosophy 
through the centuries: the law of the four phases. This he applied to me- 
diaeval philosophy — to set up St. Thomas as the first stage, that of ‘‘purely 
disinterested and speculative interest for intellectual knowledge”; Duns 
Scotus as a second phase (‘‘the first step toward decay’), with emphasis “on 
essentially practical interests,” and the triumph of the Franciscan Order and 
School; thirdly, Ockham as representative of the scepticism of the next step 
in the decline; and lastly, mysticism as the final refuge, with Ramén Lull, 
Meister Eckhardt, and others. Granted that there is much good in Brentano’s 
interpretations, in many instances he is forcing facts into a Procrustean mold 
to fit his theory. To what extent Brentano influenced later historians of phi- 
losophy in their interpretations of the Franciscan School, Professor Gilson 
does not consider. Perhaps Brentano himself was influenced by current esti- 
mates and prejudices on the two Franciscan Scholastics. 

Volume II (1940) contains two articles of interest, one directly on 
Franciscan liturgical history, the other supplying background for much 
Franciscan psychology. Father J. T. Muckle’s critical edition of ‘The treatise 
De anima of Dominicus Gundissalinus” (pp. 23-103) is a welcome piece of 
work, since through the twelfth-century Spaniard much of Avicenna’s doc- 
trine on the soul passed into the Parisian and Franciscan tradition, particularly 
the two-fold definition of the soul: essentially a spiritual substance, acci- 
dentally the form of the body (cf. Franciscan Studies, XXIII (1942), p. 418, 
note 35, for some discussion on this point). No one can undertake a study 
of Franciscan psychology, e. g., in John de Rupelia, St. Bonaventure, Roger 
Bacon, etc., without reckoning with Gundissalinus as a background and source.” 

Of a specifically Franciscan nature is “The Franciscan Ordo Missae in the 
Thirteenth Century,” by V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B., (pp. 204-222). It is an 
established fact that the Mass-book of the Friars, the Ordo missalis Fratrum 
minorum secundum consuetudinem curiae romanae, was widely used through- 
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out Europe in the late Middle Ages and served as the basis for the Missale 
Romanum of Pope St. Pius V (1570). The history of this book up to the 
year 1260, however, presents several problems which Father Kennedy under- 
takes to answer. We are far from certain, he says, of the identity of the 
person or persons who adapted the service-books of Rome to the needs of 
the Franciscans. The names of Haymo of Faversham, Minister General from 
1240 to 1244, and BI. John of Parma who held the same office 1247-1257, 
are frequently mentioned in this connection. On the authority of the late 
Father Jerome Golubovich, O. F.M., (Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 
III [1910], pp. 55-81), the former is usually credited with the treatise 
Indutus planeta, a little book of directions for Mass according to the Roman 
rite; and to Bl. John of Parma is attributed the Ordinationes divini of ficii, 
otherwise known as the Caerimoniale vetustissimum, for conventual service 
of both Office and Mass (text in A. F. H., loc. cit.). However, while there 
is no internal evidence against Haymo’s composition of the original Ordo 
missalis Fratrum Minorum (Kennedy, p. 205; p. 217), the prevailing at- 
tributions mentioned are no longer tenable. The Indutus planeta quotes the 
Ordinationes, which is therefore the earlier document. Father Kennedy thinks 
that both should be dated from the generalate of St. Bonaventure, the Ordi- 
nationes being prescribed by the Chapter of Pisa (1263), and the Indutus 
planeta by that of Paris (1266). 

In connection with these researches, Father Kennedy edits (pp. 211-217) 
the Ordo Missae as found in the Franciscan missals of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries — a most interesting document, which would be all the 
more intriguing were we able to compare it with some non-Franciscan and 
non-Roman Mass-books of the same period. Lastly, the article contains 
(pp. 217-222) a new and critical edition of the Indutus planeta or Ordo 
agendorum et dicendorum a sacerdote in missa juxta consuetudinem ecclesiae 
romanae. (Cf. also “Franciscans and the Missal,” in Franciscan Herald and 
Forum, XX (1941), 173-175). In the light of Father Kennedy’s conclusions, 
some corrections will be required in the Franciscan Educational Conference 
Report, XX1I (1939), p. 21, where the Ordinationes is ascribed to John of 
Parma; and p. 32, where Haymo and John are both credited with the works 
already: mentioned. While research has adduced evidence to offset the claim 
that these two friars were the authors of these two documents, their work 
on the early Franciscan liturgical books is still deserving of praise. The 
primitive form of the Franciscan Ordo missae is still associated with Haymo, 
and Bl. John is recognized as having effected general conformity within 
the order. 

In this survey of Mediaeval Studies must be included an article in volume 
III (1941) by L. E. Lynch, Ph. D., S.M.L., “The doctrine of Divine Ideas 
and Illumination in Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln” (pp. 161-173). 
Characterized by Matthew Paris, a contemporary chronicler, as “‘presbyte- 
rorum director, clericorum instructor, scolarium sustentator,” Robert, though 
not a friar, had a great influence on the formation of the Franciscan School at 
Oxford. It is not hard to suppose, despite lack of certainty on the chronologi- 
cal order of his works, that much of the doctrine included in this study was 
familiar matter to the Oxford Grayfriars at whose convent Grosseteste taught 
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(1224-1232?). Roger Bacon, for one, does not hesitate to acknowledge the 
influence of this learned man. Doctor Lynch’s essay, may it be said, is not 
easy reading, being rather closely reasoned and somewhat sparing in textual 
quotation. Finding that Grosseteste posits a parallelism between the order 
of knowing and the order of being, the author has first to study much of 
Grosseteste’s metaphysics of light before he can swing into his subject proper. 
Suffice it to say that there are elements in Grosseteste’s theory on the connec- 
tion between the divine ideas and the Augustinian theory of illumination that 
strongly suggest the doctrine of Duns Scotus. (Compare, for example, the 
doctrine of Grosseteste as expressed by Lynch, p. 171, with that of Duns 
Scotus in Opus Oxoniense, I, d. 3, a. 4, a. 5, n. 18, ed. Garcia, I, p. 376). 
In both Scholastics the truth is in the created thing and known by knowing 
the created thing because of the intelligible being bestowed on it by the 
light of Divine Truth. John Duns Scotus, then, perhaps owes some of his 
doctrine to Robert. 

Volume IV (1942) is especially interesting, as it contains more articles of 
Franciscan interest than does any of its predecessors. No less than three deal 
directly with Franciscan topics, while some others provide historical back- 
ground or milieu for certain Franciscan writers or doctrines. 

In volume III (1941), pp. 15-45, Professor G. B. Ladner, Ph. D., had 
undertaken a study of the origin of the square nimbus or halo as found in 
early Christian and mediaeval iconography. Toward the conclusion of the 
article (p. 43), he had occasion to mention the hexagonal nimbi adorning 
the virtues in the allegorical frescoes of the lower church of San Francisco 
in Assisi. At the time, Doctor Ladner was unable to discover definitely the 
historical origin of the six-sided halo, though he suspected a distinctly Fran- 
ciscan tradition because of the use St. Bonaventure made of the number six. 
In the present volume he furnishes “An Additional Note on Hexagonal 
Nimbi” (pp. 82-84) to substantiate his opinion that this device was a dis- 
tinctly Franciscan invention, a thesis confirmed by the fact that in the 
fourteenth century it occurs only in Franciscan churches with but one ex- 
ception. Besides St. Bonaventure, St. Anselm is advanced as a source for 
the number six as a signifying moral perfection and possession of all the 
virtues. (To this might be added the Salutatio virtutum of St. Francis himself, 
in which he hails as sisters: Sapientia, pura simplicitas, sancta paupertas, hu- 
militas, caritas, obedientia {cf. Opuscula S. P. Francisci, ed. Quaracchi, 1904, 
pp. 20-21}). However, the possible sources adduced by Doctor Ladner (nor 
the instance of St. Francis) do not explain sufficiently why eight virtues in 
the three allegorical frescoes of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience are given 
six-sided haloes, Charity a round one with a crown and Obedience a square 
nimbus. There are thus ten virtues in all the three frescoes: in that on Poverty 
Paupertas, Caritas, Spes; on Chastity Castitas, Munditia, Fortitudo, Poeni- 
tentia; on Obedience Obedientia, Prudentia, Humilitas (cf. Beda Klein- 
schmidt, O. F.M., Die Basilika San Francesco in Assisi, Band II, pp. 177 
et seq.). Furthermore, examination of St. Bonaventure’s use of numbers in 
respect to virtues and perfection shows that he connects the number seven 
and, more so, the number ten with perfection even more than the number six. 
For example, “[Numerus]} in quo est perfectio et status... est... denarius. 
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... Perfectio maxima in denario consistit.” (11 Sent., d. 9, art. un., q. 1, f. 3 
tom. II, p. 253a; resp., ibid., p. 254b; cf. also V Sent., d. 1, p. 2, a. 2, q. 3. 
IV, p. 35b. On the number seven, cf. IV Sent., d. 40, dub. 1, IV, 853b, 
and the accompanying references to St. Augustine.) 

Of interest for the history of Franciscan philosophy is an article from 
the pen of Dom Maur Burbach, O. S. B., M. A., S. M. L., “Early Dominican 
and Franciscan Legislation Regarding Saint Thomas” (pp. 139-158). In 
this Dom Maur examines the regulations and decrees of the general chapters 
of the two mendicant orders prior to the canonization of St. Thomas Aquinas 
in 1323. It is only natural to expect that the Dominican legislation wouid 
be more extensive and therefore the subject of lengthier treatment. In the 
texts culled from the various chapters there can be noted an increasing 
ascendency of the authority of Friar Thomas within the Order of Preachers 
until the chapter of 1286 enjoined that each and every Friar Preacher devote 
himself effectively to the study, promotion, and defense of the doctrine of 
the Angel of the Schools. (Incidentally, according to the interpretations of 
Brentano, would not this legislation constitute the beginning of a decadence?) 
Dom Maur finds the raison d’étre of this legislation to be not so much any 
great opposition to St. Thomas within the order, but an increasing opposition 
from without, particularly in Franciscan circles: two condemnations (1284 
and 1286) on the part of John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
decree of the general chapter of Strassburg, 1282. At this chapter the de- 
cision was reached: “Minister generalis imponit ministris provincialibus, quod 
non permittant multiplicari Summam fratris Thomae, nisi apud lectores ra- 
tionabiliter intelligentes, et hoc nonnisi cum declarationibus fratris Wilhelmi 
de Mara, non in marginibus positis sed in quaternis; et huiusmodi declara- 
tiones non scribantur per aliquem saecularem” (Burbach, p. 147, n. 46; cf. 
A. F.H., XXVI1 (1933), 139). This must not be construed as an official 
condemnation of the works of St. Thomas, but as a prohibition against the 
unrestricted use of the Summa theologiae. Moreover, this seems to be the 
only chapter that took such action. (In this connection the judgment might 
be ventured that the Franciscan Order stands in need of a work that would 
embody all the Acta, statutes, decrees, etc., of the various general chapters of 
the thirteenth century. Those edited and published to date are scattered 
throughout various learned periodicals which are often difficult of access. 
The Friars Preacher, on the other hand, possess a critical edition of their 
Acta from 1220 to 1378.) 

Thirdly, the librarian of the Institute, R. J. Scollard, C.S.B., has com- 
piled “A list of Photographic Reproductions of Mediaeval Manuscripts in 
the Library of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies” (pp. 126-138), 
among which are included copies of the works of several Franciscan authors. 
The purpose of the list is not only to make known the source-material of 
mediaeval works in the possession of the Institute, but also, when possible, 
to make positive reprints available to scholars on this continent. Out- 
standing in the collection is the number of works of William of Ockham, as 
well as of several earlier Franciscan teachers, William of Ware, Richard of 
Meneville, Odo Rigaldus, etc. In all, it contains at least 95 Franciscan 
manuscripts (this number includes various mss. of the same work: e. g., 
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Ockham’s Summa totius logicae is present in some 20 or more mss.). Some 
of the Franciscan liturgical manuscripts, i.e., from the thirteenth-century 
missals, were used in the critical texts contained in the article of Father 
Kennedy already referred to. 

Lastly, there are two articles in volume IV of some help for Franciscan 
philosophy. The first, by Imelda Choquette, on “Voluntas, affectio and 
potestas in the Liber de voluntate of Saint Anselm” (pp. 61-81), provides 
a certain amount of background for the doctrine of the will in both St. Bona- 
venture and Duns Scotus. According to Dr. Jean Rohmer, St. Bonaventure 
manifests a great amount of originality in reconciling St. Anselm on moral 
rectitude and the /iberum arbitrium with Aristotle’s teaching on the will; and 
Duns Scotus follows close upon his footsteps (cf. La finalité morale chez les 
théologiens de saint Augustin a Duns Scot (Etudes de philosophie médiévale, 
XXVIII) (Paris, 1939), pp. 195 and 234). 

The second, ‘“The Philosophy of Nicholas of Autrecourt and his Appraisal 
of Aristotle” (pp. 97-125), by J. R. O'Donnell, C.S.B., places this late 
Scholastic in the anti-Aristotelian trend of the late thirteenth and the four- 
teenth centuries, with Peter John Olivi, Durandus, Petrus Aureoli, etc. The 
author’s judgment on Ockhamism (pp. 98-99), we leave to others to discuss. 

In the last volume to date (volume V, 1943), the one article of specifically 
Franciscan bearing is Fr. Scollard’s continuation (pp. 51-74) of the list of 
mediaeval manuscripts of which the Institute possesses photographic repro- 
ductions. The previous list (in volume IV) had been drawn up according 
to libraries; the new listing is according to authors or reputed authors, no 
attempt being made to settle questions of authenticity of attribution. We are 
now able to see more clearly what works are attributed to Friars Minor; 
the number, not of manuscripts but of individual works in various manu- 
scripts, amounts to something like 166 (including at times several copies of 
the same work), with possibly more among unidentified pieces. Considerable 
further study and research would be required to establish authenticity of 
some manuscripts or works attributed to Franciscans. Some are manifestly 
authentic, e. g., all assigned to Cardinal Matthew of Aquasparta, since they 
are either autographs or copies (apographs). On the other hand, others are 
open to question, e. g., some of those attributed to William of Melitona, 
which are not acknowledged among his extant works as listed by E. Long- 
pré, O. F. M., in the article “Meliton (Guillaume de),” D. T. C., X, col. 540. 
The De anima of B.N. latin 16585, is certainly not the work of Alexander 
of Alexandria, but of a fifteenth century anonymous friar. 


IGNATIUS Brapy, O. F. M. 
Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Michigan 


* * 


Father Marcellus Manzo, O. F. M. Cap., Ph. D., who recently published 
San Francesco Ti Chiama, has continued to exhort the Tertiaries to follow 
the seraphic way of life in another booklet of thirty-two pages, Scegliendo la 
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Via Serafica. Contrary to common usage, this booklet has a durable cloth 
binding. The author shows in simple and appealing words that the rule of 
the Third Order is a “small” way of following St. Francis to the Savior. 

The November (1943) issue of Round Table of Franciscan Research 
carries articles entitled “Early Capuchin Convents,” “Reform Movement in 
the Province of the Marches,” and ‘Duns Scotus Today.” It also has a 
symposium on the Seraphic Doctor’s doctrine on Mary’s universal mediation. 
It notes that the library of St. Anthony’s Friary, Marathon, Wis., has re- 
ceived from Sir John Craig an original letter of Father Theobald Mathew, 
O. F. M. Cap., dated Cork, March 3, 1843. The clerics, who publish this 
periodical, also state that they have completed a cumulative index of the 
first six volumes of the Cowl, and that they will gladly send a copy to those 
who ask for it. 

In bulletin 2 (December, 1943), the clerics of St. Anthony's Friary, 
Marathon, Wis., report that their Marathon Correspondence Course has had 
297 correspondents in this first year of existence. Of these 28 are known 
to have embraced the faith. Contact was lost with some on account of 
changes necessitated by the war conditions, while others were temporarily 
prevented from entering the Church on account of varying circumstances. 
Some of the correspondents were Catholics who desired a deeper knowledge 
of their faith. After the fundamental instructions on the Catholic faith, the 
clerics try to follow up their course with instructions on the Third Order. 

A few years ago the Capuchin Province of St. Joseph inaugurated a 
scholastic council to promote and unify the educational endeavors of the 
province. Last summer at a meeting in the Friary of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Garrison, N. Y., the council members drew up a constitution. It 
provides that the council shall consist of a chairman and two representatives 
from each of the four provincial houses of study. The director of each in- 
stitution is an ipso facto member of the council, while the other member is 
elected by the respective faculty. The chairman is appointed for a term 
of three years by the provincial definitorium at the time of the provincial 
chapter. The secretary is chosen by the provincial definitorium from one of 
the two branch secretariates. Although the Father Provincial is the president 
of the council, the chairman presides at all meetings, even in the presence 
of the president. Meetings are held once each year. To provide continuity, 
the eastern and the western members of the council meet separately at least 
three times a year and interchange minutes of the proceedings. Each branch 
has its own chairman and secretary, elected by the respective council members. 
These branch councils discuss educational matters of the province, and 
present their proposals to the provincial definitorium for final decision. 
Every second year the council arranges for a meeting of all the educators 
in the province. “Educating for Preaching” is the topic chosen for the next 
general meeting, which is expected to convene at the Friary of St. Anthony, 
Marathon, Wis., in the course of next summer. 


THEODORE ROEMER, O. F. M. Cap. 


St. Lawrence College, 
Mt. Calvary, Wis. 
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Principles for Peace. Selections from Papal Documents, Leo XIII to Pius XII. 
Edited for the Bishops’ Committee on the Pope’s Peace Points by the 
Reverend Harry C. Koenig, S.T.D. (Washington, D. C.: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1943; distributed by Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Pp. xxv-+894. $7.50.) 


Principles for Peace is a felicitous compilation of the papal pronounce- 
ments on peace by the Pontiffs Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI, 
Pius XII, and some similar pronouncements by their Cardinal Secretaries 
of State. Archbishop Stritch of Chicago prefaces the book with appropriate 
and discerning remarks, while the editor contributes a lengthy introductory 
explanation. The body of the text contains 47 pronouncements by Leo XIII, 
12 by Pius X, 152 by Benedict XV, 102 by Pius XI, 137 by Pius XII. 
Each section is preceded by a short sketch on the life of the respective 
Pontiff. Although most of the texts have been taken from previous transla- 
tions, of unequal value, almost one-third of them have been translated spe- 
cifically for this book from most of the languages of Europe. 

In his preface Archbishop Stritch summarizes the plan of the book as 
follows: “Pope Pius XII on Christmas Eve offered to the nations his Five- 
Point Peace Plan. This plan delineates in broad outline a good peace... . It 
calls back to the many Statements of the Popes on peace for a proper inter- 
pretation. ... When the Pope’s Peace Plan is read and studied in the light 
of these Statements, it is clear that it offers to statesmen a safe guide in 
formulating the peace in justice and charity which we are demanding as the 
fruits of our victory.” 

The editor declares that the aim of the book is, “‘to harvest the accumu- 
lated wisdom of these past sixty-five years during which each of the five 
popes was deeply concerned with the reps of peace; to make the riches 
of that wisdom available to the English-speaking world; to reveal to all 
men the incalculable help the popes can offer in the making of a lasting 
peace.” He also remarks that “most of the documents are given only in 
part, since the complete text would require a book of unmanageable pro- 
portions.” 

There can be no doubt that this compilation of papal pronouncements 
is timely and that it answers a need of all students of the peace problem. It 
might become a source of invaluable information for all statesmen concerned 
with the formation of peace plans. Therefore we must be grateful to the 
episcopal committee that conceived the idea of having these documents 
published. 

We owe thanks to the editor, who has given us such a thorough selection 
of papal peace pronouncements. He has performed a prodigious task. His 
elaborate index of sixty-seven pages makes reference to the texts compara- 
tively easy —an important matter because the texts will be consulted as 
needed. The selection of texts is his own and may meet with some criticism, 
but the present reviewer feels that he has done complete justice to the task 
set. Franciscans will be pleased to find passages referring to St. Francis and 
his Third Order. Some might be inclined to demand even more, but they 
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will agree with the impartiality and good judgment generally shown by 
the editor. 

This compilation can be highly recommended to all who are genuinely 
interested in a lasting peace, for “the reader who tempts to draw the plan 
of a good peace without consideration of the moral realities which are 
treated in this volume, has not a right understanding of the nature and sub- 
stance of a good peace.” The book again proves that the Roman Pontiffs 
are faithful representatives of the Prince of Peace. 

THEODORE ROEMER, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


The True Life, Sociology of the Supernatural. By Luigi Sturzo. (Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press; Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1943. Pp. 312. $3.00.) 


Don Sturzo’s latest work will not generally be accepted as of sociological 
significance by the highpriests of American Sociology. Except by such men as 
Sorokin and the few Christian and Catholic thinkers in the craft, The True 
Life will probably be relegated to scientific oblivion — on the ground that it 
betrays an a priori theological fixation, and hence is scientifically inhibiting. 
To those who seek genuinely realistic approaches to the study of society it 
will, however, be a godsend. 

Sociology as “‘the study of society in the concrete” must analyze and 
synthesize all elements of social living. With that premise most sociologists 
will agree. But their concurrence is based on their peculiar connotation of 
the term “concrete.” For Sturzo “‘society in the concrete” embraces the living 
community of persons acting, reacting, and interacting on and with one 
another, and undergoing conditioning from material and spiritual forces of 
whatever provenance. The author sees human life, and hence social life, 
thoroughly compenetrated with the divine. To study social relationships and 
processes, he points out, one must recognize the subject — man in his social 
environment — as tied to God, as being turned and led by God, 
Whose magnetism most insistently attracts and affects mankind’s direction. 

Taking this realistic stand, Father Sturzo traces a broad pattern of social 
behavior trailing from the dim past to the present historic moment, and 
through it all he points out the finalism of a divine plan. Consciously or not, 
all men (whether as individuals, groups, associations, nations or civilizations) 
who press on after the true and the good are in reality seeking the fulfil- 
ment and enrichment of their finite selves in God. They seek the true life. 
There has been no moment of history but when the supernatural and the 
natural interweave. 

The first social beings were placed on a supernatural plane, and mankind 
was restored to that level by the Incarnate God, Christ, the Firstborn and 
Climax of creation. From Christ the cosmos takes on its meaning. Chris- 
tianity is a natively conditioning factor of society, for man, originally en- 
dowed with grace and later forfeiting that higher life, has been immersed 
in an historic struggle to regain communion with God. It is a social factor, 
the social force. 
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The author has little patience with the materialists who painstakingly re- 
fuse the finalistic curve delineating the historic process of all peoples and 
civilizations. Such direction to the movements of society cannot be laid to 
any immanent or deterministic monism (as Hegel, Marx, and Spengler would 
have it) whether idealistic or materialistic; this direction unreels psychologi- 
cally from the common human striving for satisfaction in truth and goodness, 
metaphysically from the creational connection between man’s personality and 
his proper object, whether God Himself or His works. 

Different races God has used as His tools in the long history of civiliza- 
tional and cultural change, e. g., Jews, Egyptians, Greeks, Latins. Nations 
have destinies as vessels of honor or vessels of divine wrath. Though the 
groups, tribes, and nations assume the aspect of collectivities manipulated 
instrumentally by God, the real activating forces are the individuals who 
respond to their vocation. Society is the matrix, as well as the touchstone, 
designed by God as the proper culture to develop personality and attain 
vocation. Sanctification, the final subjective aim, is attached to a social 
scheme which is nothing else than communion with God and solidarity with 
man, all mankind. : 

Don Sturzo divides his work roughly into two broad sections: the first 
part dealing with God’s objective plan for society. In this section he treates 
such topics as the Supernatural, Vocation, Predestination, Communion, Mysti- 
cal Union, the Glory of God. In the second part which carries headings 
such as Evil, the World, the Incarnation in History, etc., one is given a Pee 
of vantage from which to view the factual, historic realization of the divine 
plan. Throughout there run deep currents of matured thinking that will 
recall, and often synthesize, the ideas of men like St. Augustine, Dawson, 
Berdyaev, Sorokin, Noyes — particularly in the last grandly a yptic 
chapter. Sturzo writes with breadth of vision, handling deepest dogma in- 
timately, and showing by his easy application of profound truth to social 
life that he has meditated long and well on life and its ingredients. He 
has given spiritual content to all the great forces that underlie and stir 
individuals, and through them, society. He exhibits a close familiarity with 
Sacred Scripture and draws from it striking, refreshing applications. 

One will take on stature mentally and spiritually by a careful reading of 
The True Life. Whether one views this profound work as Catholic Social 
Philosophy, a Philosophy of Sociology, or simply a Philosophy of History, 
one must see that it will render a needed service to Catholics and to all men 
of good will engaged in the field of Sociology. It is not a book to run 
through quickly; yet it is not laborious. It presupposes background. 

ROBERT WILKEN, O. F. M. 
Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Social Message of Jesus. By Igino Giordani. Translated by Alba I. 
Zizzamia, D. Litt. (Rom.) (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1943. Pp. xiv+406.) 


The present volume is the first in a series of three dealing with the social 
history of early Christianity. It is to be followed by translations of The 
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Social Message of the Apostles, and The Social Message of the Early Church 
Fathers. Professor Giordani, who has had a long and successful career as a 
teacher, journalist, and writer, is at present associated with the Vatican 
Library. For the Social Message of Jesus and the Social Message of the 
Apostles, Mr. Giordani received the Premio Savoia-Brabante for excellence 
in the field of history. With regard to this award the Vatican newspaper, 
L’Osservatore Romano (February 27-28, 1939), says: “These two works, 
which complement each other, together evidence the loftiness of the theme 
and the author’s skill in overcoming its inherent difficulties. They indeed 
represent a weighty contribution to social and historical research with regard 
to early Christianity, based as they are on a wide knowledge and under- 
standing of the field, such as we might expect of one who for long years 
has dedicated himself to these studies ...examining with patient research 
(as his careful bibliography attests) the sources available in this field . . . of 
every nation and time.” 

The book is divided into twelve chapters, plus an introduction, conclusion, 
bibliography and index. All the important phases of social life in Christ's 
time, and their historical background, are aptly portrayed. The titles them- 
selves of the various chapters, “The New Order,” “The Human Family,” 
“The Economic Problem,” ‘“The Christian Family,” “Labor,” “Health,” etc., 
testify to the incalculable value of the book. Christ’s outlook on the social 
problems of His day, and His divine teachings pertaining to them, have natu- 
rally formed the basis of the historical development of the Church in society. 
Giordani has brought out this doctrinal background, both forcefully and 
beautifully. 

The text is supplemented by pertinent footnotes and source quotations. 
The translator too has done an excellent job and deserves to be complimented 
for having made available Professor Giordani’s work for the English-speaking 
public. The reviewer suggests that in future the new, now quite generally 
accepted, English translation of the New Testament be used. This reviewer 
also suggests that, in a note at least, Louis Duchesne’s work, Histoire an- 
cienne de l’Eglise, quoted on page 383, be designated as on the Index (Decree 
of January 22, 1912). The same would apply by the general ruling of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Inquisition to all other books written by non- 
Catholic authors and treating of matters theological and Biblical. A note, or 
N. B., to that effect would be a sufficient warning to the unwary Catholic 
student, scholar, or reader to obtain the necessary ecclesiastical permission for 
reading or using these books. 

Giordani's work is otherwise a distinct contribution to Catholic thought. 
It has been highly rated by scholars and professors at the Catholic University 
of America and elsewhere, and deserves a wide circulation. The reviewer 
hopes that Miss Zizzamia will soon be able to give us the other two works 
by the same author dealing with the social thought of the Apostles and early 
Fathers of the Church. America can use such timely studies by prominent 
Catholic laymen. What excellent gifts, too, for our well-meaning non-Catholic 
Protestant and Jewish friends and acquaintances! 

RAPHAEL M. Huser, O. F. M. Conv. 
St. Bonaventure’s Convent, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Morality of Imperfections (Thomistic Studies, No. 1). By James C. 
Osbourn, O. P. (Washington, D. C.: Pontifical Faculty of Theology, Do- 
minican House of Studies, 1943. Pp. xiii+247. $2.75.) 


This work is the first of a projected series of theological studies which 
have for their purpose ‘‘a revitalization of the spirit and precious heritage 
of Catholic theology as faithfully transmitted by St. Thomas Aquinas from 
the Fathers of the Church to his successors.” In the common opinion of 
modern moral theologians that there are positive moral imperfections — 
actions which are imperfect but not sinful — the author sees a departure from 
the spirit of Catholic theology as handed down by St. Thomas. It is his 
purpose, therefore, to vindicate the true Thomistic doctrine. 

There are two phases in the analysis: the historical, which shows how 
the affirmative viewpoint arose; and the doctrinal, which presents the position 
of St. Thomas. Father Osbourn cites the writers who proposed this distinction 
between sin and moral imperfection and handed it down to the authors of 
the present day. The defenders of the negative viewpoint admit no differ- 
ence between sin and deliberate moral imperfection. In favor of the negative 
position are the prominent Masters of the spiritual life. 

In the doctrinal part, the author shows how Cajetan, by extending the 
term precept to slight transgressions, occasioned the misinterpretations of 
St. Thomas by later authors. For the Angelic Doctor, age impose a 
grave obligation with reference to some good necessary for salvation; and 


the counsels, which envisage the better good, manifest the will of God in 
reference to useful goods by which the end may be attained more perfectly. 


Although counsels do not bind gravely, they are not entirely devoid of 
binding force. 

In the concrete order of actual choice to be made between alternate goods, 
the principle of finality demands that the intellect and will, acting conjointly 
as practical reason, act prudently for the end. When various alternatives are 
presented, the will always chooses the really or apparently better good. If it 
selects a lesser good, it is out of conformity with the law of finality, and 
to that extent lacks moral goodness. Such an imperfection, St. Thomas 
teaches, is sinful. From the analysis, therefore, of the proper mode of human 
volition, it follows that the better good which is more conducive to the 
ultimate end cannot be rejected without imprudence and without stain 
of guilt. 

The same conclusion flows from an investigation of St. Thomas’ doctrine 
regarding Christian perfection. Under the precept of love, the summit and 
perfection of charity is universally commanded as a goal toward which we 
must tend by positive efforts of actual striving. St. Thomas teaches we are 
obliged to do as much good as we possibly can. Since the positive moral 
imperfection wilfully declines opportunities of advancement in charity, it 
deliberately rejects the better good. Such a retardation in charity St. Thomas 
distinctly labels venial sin. 

Throughout his learned study, Father Osbourn manifests a thorough 
acquaintance with his subject matter. The historical sections are well docu- 
mented; the doctrinal section abounds in references. In presenting the posi- 
tion of his Preceptor, the author is at his best. The explanation of the act 
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of choice is especially well done. By championing a viewpoint not commonly 
held, the author is casting down the gauntlet. Though few may be ready 
to do battle, all who read The Morality of Imperfections will be stimulated 
both to theoretical and practical reflections. The new Thomistic series has 
made an excellent beginning. 

Basic HEIser, O. F. M. Conv 
Our Lady of Carey Seminary, 
Carey, Ohio. 


Thomistic Principles in a Catholic School. By Theodore Brauer and others. 
(St. Louis, Mo.: Herder Book Co., 1943. Pp. x-+321. $2.50.) 


Several professors of the College of St. Thomas in St. Paul have con- 
tributed to this book. They intend “to demonstrate, out of their specific 
academic spheres, that their teaching can be attached to the one and selfsame 
doctrine of St. Thomas.” Fully aware of the confusion and chaos in educa- 
tion, and tired of shallow discussions on educational matters which are 
usually either without any result or confined to technical details, the con- 
tributors have found their common basis in the teachings of St. Thomas. 
Hence their “purpose is to show that at least the Catholic college, by season- 
ably using St. Thomas’ doctrine, should be able to prepare and utilize a 
common basis not only of discussions but likewise of instruction, training, 
and education up from the simpler to the highest subjects.” Justly, therefore, 
we can call this book a manifesto which commands our respect and our 
admiration for its courage and consequence. 

The contributors acknowledge that they will not discuss all the various 
aspects of the question in extension and detail. They only intend to draw 
attention to the basic place of Thomism in different branches of learning 
and to the proper connection between Thomism and modern teaching. This 
is certainly, even in its limited scope, a great task and one worthy of every 
effort. The results of these efforts are laid down in the following chapters: 
1. “St. Thomas in the Curriculum” (by James H. Moynihan) ; 2. “St. Thomas 
on Study” (by R. A. Kocourek) ; 3. “Religion and the Research of First 
Principles” (by Theodore Brauer) ; 4. “Thomism and Modern Philosophy” 
(by Theodore Brauer); 5. “The Importance of Teleology” (by Theodore 
Brauer) ; 6. “Economic Thought in St. Thomas” (by Theodore Brauer) ; 
7. “Person and Society according to St. Thomas” (by Franz Mueller) ; 8. 
“St. Thomas and Political Science” (by Charles McCoy); 9. “St. Thomas 
and the Development of Modern Science” (by John Giesen). 

The present reviewer limits himself to some reflections on the book as a 
whole and on some details. The book is animated by a spirit of exclusive 
Thomism. One wonders what the term ‘‘seasonable Thomism” may mean; 
at least it is not defined and therefore not open to discussion. One wonders, 
furthermore, what the basic principles of Thomism really are. Are they 
identical with those principles without which Catholicism or Christianity 
would cease to have a rational basis and would thereby be reduced to a 
voluntary belief and not a “rationabile obsequium”? The contributors cer- 
tainly take Thomism in the strict sense of the teaching of St. Thomas and 
certain of his followers — in other words, as the teaching of a school. Their 
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Thomistic principles are not accepted in toto by all Catholics (even if we 
except the Franciscan school) ; in fact they are not accepted by all so-called 
Thomists either. Would it not be better to emphasize rather the “Catholic 
principles” which can largely be identified with the teachings of St. Thomas 
and his followers, and with the teachings of the other scholastics and 
Christian philosophers as well? The really basic principles of Christian 
philosophy — which can stand the test of any criticism from within and from 
without — make us certain of that firm and solid ground on which any 
Catholic education worthy of the name has to be built. 

As to details, we will mention only a few (though many more could be 
noted) which are more or less questionable. Because the contributors have 
to a large extent used books written on St. Thomas’ teachings, they have 
repeated some errors. We are at a loss, for instance, to understand the 
following statement: “He [St. Thomas} was the first Christian philosopher 
20 insist on the complete antonomy of both faith and reason, each in its own 
sphere, and to carry this principle to its logical conclusion” (p. 5). Does 
this mean that St. Thomas is the champion of a philosophy divorced from 
faith? Certainly not. Does it mean that St. Thomas was the first who wrote 
a philosophical work? That would be an historical error. And one must 
remember that St. Thomas never wrote a “philosophy” that his philosophy 
has to be taken almost entirely from his theological works (the Summa 
contra Gentiles included, for that is a theological work). This is true for 
almost all Scholastics, with few exceptions. Does it mean that St. Thomas 
was the first Christian theologian who knew the difference between reason 
and faith, philosophy and theology, their different basis, method, certitude, 
and aim? Thomas was not the first, for this distinction was well known and 
applied earlier, for instance in the oldest part of the Summa Theologica of 
Alexander of Hales. Mandonnet, who insisted so strenuously, at the expense 
of other Scholastics, that Aquinas was the first to discover an “autonomous 
philosophy,” was not wn by St. Thomas’ traditional teaching but by an 
immoderate desire to prove St. Thomas’ “modernity.” But fortunately this 
idea of “autonomy,” nursed by the period of rationalism and liberalism, 
is fading. 

The expression: “But when Thomas came, it was as when the sun comes 
— all the lesser lights were dimmed” (p. 13), may be beautiful poetry; but 
it has unfortunately no historical truth. We noted with much surprise that 
“first principles or ultimates...are synonymous with God,” an expression 
which even Ockham, in spite of his insistence on the absolute simplicity 
of God in regard to all attributes, would have denied. St. Thomas has a 
much better and more modern definition of truth than is suggested on p. 49 
(which seems to be un-Scholastic) or on p. 71 (“‘adequatio rei et intellectus,” 
which goes back to Averroes); even Father I. M. Bochenski, O. P., who 
refers to Summa Theol. I, q. 13, a. 12, has to confess that this remarkable 
theory on truth does not exist any more in our textbooks. 

With a slight shock, we noted some very un-Thomistic and un-Scholastic 
expressions concerning the philosophical method. We are told that the phi- 
losopher’s method is inductive (p. 60), and that philosophic speculation in 
St. Thomas “always proceeded inductively” (p. 65); but we have to recon- 
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cile with this the contradictory statement: ‘There is no denying the fact 
that in Thomism there is a genni of the deductive method” (p. 106). 
It seems that the author of these statements wanders too far from the spirit 
of St. Thomas and of all the Scholastics in favoring an inductive metaphysics, 
which means the ruin of any certitude in metaphysics and the subordinst ion 
of metaphysics to the sciences. There are some very vague statements on 
p-. 104, which emphasize this inductive metaphysics still more. Scholastics 
must never forget that ‘‘demonstratio quia” (or 2 posteriori) and “‘inductio” 
and “inductive method” are decidedly different forms of scientific method. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the last chapter on St. Thomas and 
the development of modern science is particularly blind to the historical 
development of the sciences, and Duhem’s research is completely overlooked. 
The remarks on Albert the Great are interesting, but he is certainly not a 
representative of Thomism; for in his psychology he is more of a Platonist 
than any of the so-called Augustinians. 

This critical comment is not intended, however, to deny that the book 
has real merits. Several times the authors point out the necessity of progress 
and the fault of the past for having rested solely on what was inherited. 
There can be no doubt that the broad outlines of a philosophia perennis 
are well established, but they need constant overhauling in contact with 
modern thought. St. Thomas certainly commands our admiration for having 
done precisely this in his own time. 

PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


How to Think. By Arthur D. Fearon, Ph.D. (San Francisco, Cal.: College 
Publishing Company, 1943. Pp. 194. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.00.) 


The chief value of this book lies in the emphasis it places on Logic 
as an art, as opposed to Logic as a science. We agree with the author that 
“too much emphasis cannot be put on the necessity of cultivating the art 
of correct thinking which is applied logic.... Logic, as usually taught in 
college, is the science, but not the art of Logic. The student is usually left 
to himself to apply as best he may the rules of thinking learned in the 
science of logic” (p. 4). One cannot help recalling the old scholastic division 
of logic into Logica docens and Logica utens, which, for all practical pur- 
poses, seems to be so largely forgotten in our modern neo-Scholastic text- 
books. (Cf., for example, the first question of Scotus’ Super Universalia 
Porphyrii, viz., Utrum logica sit scientia?, and the long commentary by Father 
Mauritius Hibernicus [Vivés ed., tom. 1, pp. 50 ef seg.}). Either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Dr. Fearon has been influenced by this traditional 
idea, and has done teachers of logic a real service in recalling this dis- 
tinction to mind. 

Obviously, it would be an injustice to judge this little handbook on the 
assumption that it is meant to be a text-book of formal logic. For nothing 
is further from the author’s intention. He explicitly states that he “shall 
write a very incomplete book on logic.” His purpose is “to stress the im- 
portant points” and to help his readers to “acquire ease in applying the rules 
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of thinking” (p. 6). To achieve this end, Dr. Fearon has devoted about half 
the book to topics not usually associated with logic as such. There are 
sections on “How to Analyse,” ‘How to Associate,” ‘How to Memorize,” 
‘How to Succeed.” The section entitled ‘“‘How to Reason” devotes 56 pages 
to logic properly so-called (Propositions and Syllogisms) and 48 pages to 
what is called “Skills for Reasoning” (How to test 2 syllogism to 
see whether it is good or bad reasoning; How to examine each word for its 
meaning, etc.). The practical angle, as is to be expected, is emphasized 
throughout and the importance of doing many exercises is consistently 
reiterated. Specimen examples of such exercises accompany each new topic 
dealt with, but unfortunately they are not of uniform value. 


There is an interesting summary of rules relative to the discipline of 
efficient study on pp. 67-71. Similar summaries, in fact, are a welcome feature 
of the whole book. Quite apart from them, however, the author tends to 
be rather repetitious — a fault which may be excused on the assumption that 
the book is not intended as a text for class-use, but rather as a vehicle for 
private study; and by the fact that it is professedly addressed to high-school 
students and college freshmen in particular, though it is intended “‘for all 
intelligent persons over fourteen” (p. 1). 


Occasionally the style lapses into a display of benevolent paternalism, 
but it is usually clear and very readable. We were a trifle shocked at the 
unnecessary statement in the Introduction: “I shall even sacrifice accuracy 
to facility of expression and simplicity” (p. 6), but were relieved to find 
only one outstanding example of this principle put into practice — viz., in 
the definition of the syllogism on p. 75. 

While bigger and better books have been written about each of Dr. 
Fearon’s five sections, we feel that he has presented a representative summary 
of the main points, and has fashioned a very useful little manual for students 
who are anxious to synthesize and apply the mass of information gleaned 
from many passive curricular courses. How to Think can be recommended 
to even professors of logic in our seminaries as a directive for a course that 
might profitably supplement or precede the usual courses in formal logic. 

SEBASTIAN Day, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Education at the Crossroads. By Jacques Maritain. (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. x+120. $2.00.) 


This volume comprises the Terry Lectures delivered at Yale University 
in 1943. Though the lectures were certainly never meant to be popular, the 
subject matter is most timely and up-to-date. As might be expected from 
Maritain the philosopher, the treatment is comprehensive and thorough; 
and no course in education can afford to neglect this little volume. 

In truly philosophical style, Maritain goes right to the root of matters. 
Since “the chief task of education is above all to shape man,” the author shows 
how the aims, the technique, and the matter of education depend upon the 
true nature of man. He corrects the misconceptions regarding man’s nature 
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which have led to false educational theories and practices; outlines the ideal 
curriculum ; lays down the fundamental dispositions and norms which must 
guide both pupil and teacher; discusses the whole process of a liberal edu- 
cation from the kindergarten to the university; and finally reviews the trials 
of present-day education and the tasks it will face in the post-war world. 

Stressing, throughout, man’s spiritual nature, the philosopher never loses 
sight of the fact that man’s is still a fallen and weakened nature, and that 
education’s task of freeing man’s inner spirit is beset with many obstacles 
and pitfalls. ‘In the education of the mind the emphasis should be shifted 
from that which is pressure ...to that which awakens and frees the aspira- 
tions of spiritual nature in us. Thus creative imagination, and the very life 
of the intellect, would not be sacrificed to cramming memorization or to the 
conventional rules of skill in making use of concepts or words, or to the 
honest and conscientious but mechanical and hopeless cultivation of over- 
specialized fields of learning. ...The purpose of elementary and higher edu- 
cation is not to make of the youth a truly wise man, but to equip his mind 
with an ordered knowledge which will enable him to advance towards wisdom 
in his manhood. . .. What is learned should never be passively or mechanically 
received, as dead information which weighs down and dulls the mind. It 
must rather be actively transformed by understanding into the very life of 
the mind, and thus strengthen the latter, as wood thrown into the fire and 
transformed into flame makes the fire stronger. But a big mass of damp 
wood thrown into the fire only puts it out.” 

Such random bits offer but a glimpse of Maritain’s penetrating mind at 
work, adducing principles, offering norms, drawing conclusions and support- 
ing the ordered framework of his thesis by a wealth of fact and illustration. 
We educators who have had our trials amidst the shifting sands of modern 
education with its materialistic and technolegical outlook, its premature spe- 
cialization, its elective system, the statistical headaches of its credit system, 
its fads and frills and experimentation, give thanks to God for men of 
common sense and courage like Maritain and Dr. Robert Hutchins. With 
such men blazing the trail back towards the sound base of Scholasticism, there 
is some hope that education in America may take the right turn at the cross- 
roads. If Doctor Hutchins is correct in saying that “our university graduates 
have far more information and far less understanding than in the colonial 
period,” we have every need to turn from our present path. Only by so 
doing can we hope to ‘maintain the essentials of humanistic education and 
to adapt them to the present requirements of the common good,” which 
Maritain sets as the task of education in the post-war world. 

Maritain is not a pessimist nor a /audator temporis acti. He recognizes 
much that is good in our progressive education; he sees much hope for the 
future. There is no castigation or name-calling, but a calm impartial weigh- 
ing of values, unhesitating correction and recommendation. The volume’s 
immense value is diminished only by the absence of a comprehensive index. 
There is an index of proper names. 


VICTOR GREEN, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Fidelis Seminary, 
Herman, Penna. 
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St. John Capistran, Reformer. By Rev. John Hofer. Translated by Rev. 
Patrick Cummins, O.S. B. (St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1943. 
Pp. viii+411. $4.00.) 


When the long-awaited life of St. John Capistran by the learned Re- 
demptorist, Father John Hofer, came out in 1936, reviewers paid just 
tributes to its worth. Only a student who had devoted long years of effort 
as Hofer had — many preparatory studies appeared in Franziskanische Studien 
and elsewhere— could produce a life of the many-sided Capistran with 
such authority, completeness, and balance. It gave not only a comprehensive 
picture of the sainted Franciscan, but proved highly useful for a knowledge 
of the contemporary papacy, the Observant movement, devotion to the Holy 
Name of Jesus, Hussites and Utraquism—to mention only some of the 
points it illuminated. 

The duty before us is, therefore, not to repeat the evaluations of Hofer’s 
magnificent work, but to examine the English translation of the original 
German edition. To put it briefly, there are considerable differences between 
the former and the latter. First of all, the book shrinks from the 695-paged 
original to 411 pages in the translation. The greatest part of the shrinkage 
is due to the omission of the hundreds of Hofer’s copious footnotes; also 
wanting are the lists of manuscript sources and of the literature; likewise 
missing is the author’s treatise on the sources in the German edition, (pp. 
7-38). The translator’s preface prepares us for most of these omissions by 
saying (p. iii): “The translation retains only such notes as may interest the 
general reader.” (There are twenty-three short explanatory notes in the 
English translation.) 

Regarding the method of translating employed, the translator says: ‘‘Sub- 
stantial identity with the original has been my aim. Some unimportant details 
I have omitted. And I have simplified the author’s stylistic diffusiveness” 
(p. iii). It may be remarked, too, that the original fifteen chapters have been 
divided to make forty-two in the translation, grouped in six parts. In gen- 
eral, the translation is notable for its readability; frequently it shows an 
ability to put the original into modern English, terse and forceful, that is 
nothing short of genius. Naturally, a number of slips, inaccuracies, and 
debatable renditions have crept in, all of which it would be impossible to 
indicate. From the first two chapters (corresponding to the first chapter of 
the original), the following are examples: sechs Jahre (p. 59) is erroneously 
given as “eight years” (p. 3) ; Séldner (pp. 39, 52) denotes more than mere 
“soldiers” (pp. 3, 12); nicht nur in den Kreisen der Gebildeten, sondern 
selbst beim gewéhnlichen Volke (p. 49) is rendered “both by nobles and by 
commons” (p. 9); Da an der Vicaria vor allem politische Prozesse abge- 
handelt wurden (p. 52) is translated “since here the highest political offenses 
were tried” (p. 11); in the original the battle of Roccasecca is correctly 
dated May 19, 1411 (p. 53), in the translation, May 11, 1411 (p. 12); 
Neapel stieg unter Ladislaus zur unbestrittenen Vormacht Italiens empor 
(p. 53) is very faultily given as “Under this . .. monarch Naples became the 
leading city of Italy” (p. 12), when the kingdom of Naples is meant; 
Haupthaar...schin gekrduselt und mit Goldfdden gebunden (p. 57) be- 
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comes ‘‘curly hair, which waved over his shoulders like. fine threads of gold” 
(p. 14). All of these are admittedly nonessential and do not detract from 
the general worth of the Benedictine’s very capable English translation. 
The conclusion, therefore, can be drawn that for the general reader who 
is only interested in learning about the life of John Capistran from the 
most authoritative work on the subject, the English translation can be highly 
recommended; for the student the original German edition remains in- 
dispensable. 
JOHN B. Wuest, O. F. M. 
Holy Family Monastery, 
Oldenburg, Ind. 


St. Joseph in Appleton. The History of a Parish. By Theodore Roemer, 
O.F.M.Cap. (Appleton, Wis.: George Santa Publishing Co., 1943. 
Pp. xii+306.) 


No saga of extensive significance is this history of St. Joseph Church in 
Appleton, Wis., written for the diamond jubilee of the parish by its historian 
son. As the introduction confesses, the story of St. Joseph parish taken in 
itself may be of no great importance; still it is one of those valuable con- 
tributions from which a picture of the whole development of the Church 
in the United States will be obtained. In 15 well-titled chapters the history 
of this originally German-speaking parish is unrolled from its beginning to 
its present jubilee year. As American parishes go, St. Joseph’s must be, 
numbered among the larger ones: in 1927, before a section was cut off to 
form a new parish, it had 934 children in its school, and in 1942 it had 
202 baptisms, the greatest number in its seventy-five years. 


Probably the most interesting are the first three chapters giving the 
setting and relating the origin and the formative years. As in many other 
communities, the Germans were latecomers — in Appleton they first arrived 
about 1850. In the beginning the Catholics among them shared St. Mary’s 
Church that had been built by their English-speaking brethren. When their 
numbers increased Bishop Henni of Milwaukee sanctioned a separate parish 
for the Germans in 1867. For the first ten years (at-the end of which it 
was entrusted to the Capuchin Fathers, who still administer it) the young 
parish passed through stormy growing years, beset with thorny negotiations 
with the mother parish in the breaking-away process, with a society of 
German parishioners who stubbornly opposed the pastor even to excommuni- 
cation, and with chronic financial difficulties. There is also the almost tra- 
ditional ambitious plan to liquidate the debts, which, according to pattern, 
failed to live up to expectations, not to mention the legal difficulties in 
which the promoters became involved. 

Although these years may hold the most interest, it is the following ones 
which prove the metal of the historian, for parish histories, after the founda- 
tion period, have a tendency to settle down to changes of pastors, rebuilding 
programs, repairs and improvements, and recurring money problems. Despite 
this less interesting materjal, the author pursues his story until he brings it 
up to the present time. And it is just this perseverance that makes this history 
of St. Joseph’s complete and of enduring value. 
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Excellent use was made of all the sources which are enumerated in the 
preface (pp. vii-xii). Faithful friary chroniclers supplied much otherwise 
unobtainable information. As in all contemporary history, the author was 
confronted with controversial issues that still have their living participants; 
he has disposed of them with exemplary tact and restraint. We miss illus- 
trations. The ample index, however, must be commended. Exceptional for a 
souvenir parish history are the good cloth binding and the handy format. 
All in all, St. Joseph parish of Appleton has its story presented in a manner 
that can serve as a model for others, both on account of its durable make-up 
and the expert handling of material. 

JoHN B. Wuest, O. F. M. 


Holy Family Monastery, 
Oldenburg, Ind. 


Educators’ Guide to Free Films. Compiled and edited by Mary Foley Hork- 
heimer and John W. Diffor. (Randolph, Wis.: Box 226, Educators’ Prog- 
ress League, 1943. Pp. 169. $3.00.) 


Designed for the convenience of teachers who find it helpful to include 
film in their educational program, this third annual edition is a veritable 
goldmine of quick, reliable, and up-to-date information about sources of 
free films. It lists over 2000 films and some 150 slide-films (the latter being 
the term now applied to such items as film strips, slide picture films, Pic- 
turol, still films, stripfilms, filmslides, and film roll). 

Because many films listed in previous editions of this Guide have been 
withdrawn during the past year, while many others have been added, a careful 
check on the part of the editor has made this volume not only the latest 
but also the most reliable yet placed on the desk of a teacher. All films have 
been verified for their availability, their annotations have all been carefully 
checked. Several new features have been incorporated into the 1943 edition. 
One of these is the War Section, as timely as it is up-to-date. This lists hun- 
dreds of films in the five generally accepted fields — Pre-Induction Training, 
Pre-Flight Training, The Home Front, Nutrition and Diet, First Aid and 
Physical Fitness. This section alone is worth the price of the whole volume, 
and should provide rich supplementary materials for war-time courses. 

In addition to a Subject index giving bird’s-eye view of 24 large fields 
covered, the volume has an alphabetical Title index (on colored paper, for 
quick and ready reference). This immediately guides the user to the page 
where full information is given about any particular film: its date of pro- 
duction (in many instances), whether it is sound or silent (or available in 
both forms), whether in 16mm or 35mm, the number of reels, its running 
time, and the source from which available. A brief but helpful annotation or 
description is given for each film. The Source index, also on colored paper to 
facilitate instant reference, lists the agencies from which the particular films 
are available, and the conditions under which they may be borrowed. The 
inclusion here of such late information as the postal zones with the addresses 
speaks for the care and faithfulness to detail which has gone into the com- 
pilation of this book. 
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For teachers and supervisors of schools and high schools who desire an 
economical, complete, up-to-date and helpful guide to free films, we heartily 
recommend this tool as basic for their effective visual education program. 


IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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left and the right side of the page. 

3. Quotations of more than four lines should not be enclosed in quota- 
tion marks. They should be introduced with a colon (:), and should start 
as a new line. Only the first line of the quotation should be indented, un- 
less the quotation completes an incomplete sentence in the text, in which 
case not even the first line should be indented. Indicate quotations by a 
perpendicular line and a penciled note in the margin. Quotations should be 
double-spaced. Quotations of this nature in a foreign language should not 
be underlined; neither should quotations in a foreign language, enclosed in 
quotation marks, be underlined. However, foreign words forming part of 
the text of the article without quotation marks should be underlined 
(for italics). 

4. In enumerations in the text, only the first line of each item should 
be indented. Instead of 1), write (1) or 1. Use the small letter 1 to designate 
the arabic numeral, not capital I. 

5. The first line of each paragraph should be equally indented throughout 
the manuscript. ’ 

6. The number for a footnote in the text follows the sign of punctuation 
at that point (if any), and should be placed in the space above the line, e. g.: 


He frequently mentions this fact in his diary.27 
7. Footnotes should be numbered consecutively for the whole article, and 
should not be made to begin with 1 for each new page. 


8. The closing sign of a quotation (”) normally follows the sign of 
punctuation (if any) at that point. 


B. FOOTNOTES 


1. Footnotes should be typewritten (double-spaced throughout), prefer- 
ably on separate pages at the end of the manuscript. They should be type- 
written as they are to be printed, e. g.: 


27. J. J. O'Keefe, O. F.M., The Buildings and Churches of the Mission of Santa 
Barbara (Santa Barbara Mission, Santa Barbara, 1886), pp. 22-23. 


2. Only the first line of a footnote should be indented, not the whole 
footnote. The author’s name comes first, followed by a comma (,), then the 
title of the source. The name of publisher, followed by the place of publication, 
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and finally year of publication should be given in parentheses, followed by a 
comma. There is no comma between the title and the opening parenthesis. 

3. Titles of books and of periodicals should be underlined (for italics) ; 
titles of articles in books or periodicals should be enclosed in quotation marks. 

4. If the book is one of a series which has a general title, this general 
title (with the book’s number in the series) should be placed within paren- 
theses, after the title of the book, and should be underlined. References to 
FRANCISCAN STUDIES (both the monograph series and the periodical series) , 
however, should be in all capital letters and not underlined, e. g.: 


16. Victor G. Green, O.F.M.Cap., The Franciscans in Medieval English Life 
(1224-1348) (FRANCISCAN STuDIEs, XX) (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 
1939), pp. 50-54. 


5. If the work cited consists of several volumes, the volume and page 
should be indicated as follows: 


III, 16 (not: vol. III, p. 16). 


6. If a periodical is cited repeatedly in the same article, its title may be 
abbreviated. The same abbreviation should be used consistently. The first 
time the periodical is cited, the title should be given in full, followed by 
the abbreviation, e. g.: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum (A. F.H.). The 
abbreviation should be underlined. 

7. In the case of periodicals the year, enclosed in parentheses, should be 
given after the number of the volume, e. g.: 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES, XXIII (1942), 86. 


8. Underline (for italics) the following abbreviations: op. cit., ibid., 
et seq. Do not underline: Cf., cf., p., pp., e.g. Do not substitute other 
abbreviations for the above; specifically, do not write ff. for et seq. 


C. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 


1. If there is a bibliography at the end of the article, follow as a model 
this sample: 


Pastor, History of the Popes, V (ed. Antrobus), VIII (ed. Kerr). Her-. 
der, St. Louis, 1923. 

Pesch, ‘‘Zinsgrund und Zinsgrenze.” Zeitschrift fuer kathol. Theologie, 
XII (1888), 36-74; 393-418. 

Saccani, ‘La Predicazione del B. Bernardino da Feltre in Reggio Emilia.” 
A. F, H., XTX (1926), 226-246. 


2. The manner in which a bibliographical study should be presented is 
exemplified in this sample: 


GAUDEL, AUGUSTE, “La théologie de 1’ ‘Asumptus Homo.’ Histoire et va- 
leur doctrinale.” Revue des Sciences Religieuses, XVII (1937), 64-90; 
214-234; XVIII (1938), 45-71; 200-217. 

This is a critical study of Father Déodat de Basly’s book Inopérantes 
offensives contre l Assumptus Homo (Paris, 1936). 
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GEeorGE, FR., O. F. M., “Incarnation is Complement of Creation. The Duns 
Scot View.” Ecclesiastical Review, LXXXVIII (1933), 522-526. 

Christ’s Incarnation would have taken place even if man had not 

sinned. This the author demonstrates by the fact that the Incarnation, etc. 


D. BOOK REVIEWS 


1. For the manner in which the title of a book and other bible 
material should be presented at the beginning of a book review, follow 
this sample: 


Elements of Logic and Formal Science. By C. West Churchman. (Chicago, 
Philadelphia, New York: J. B. Lippincott Company. Pp. x-+337. Price, 
$3.00.) 


The science of Logic which seemed to be in a state of stabilization and 
saturation since Aristotle, has been in a state of flux and development, etc. 


E. GENERAL REMARKS 


1. When indicating a series of pages or yeats, use the complete set of 
numerals, pp. 34-39 (not: pp. 34-9); and 1234-1242 (not: 1234-42). 

2. A carbon copy of the article or other contribution should be made so 
that the editor can call for it if the original copy should be lost. 

3. The contribution should be written in as polished a style as its nature 


will permit. It is advised that contributors submit their manuscripts, before 
sending them to the editor, to some friend who will examine and correct the 
style from the = of view of an impartial and not highly informed reader. 


In that way obscure, elliptical, and inexact turns of style (probably also 
illogical conclusions and illiterate phrases) can be corrected by the author, 
who knows what he wants to say, in conjunction with his reader, who, being 
able to talk the matter over with him, can point out how the author fails to 
convey his thought. Moreover, such an impartial reading should include an 
examination as to whether the foregoing style sheet has been adhered to. 
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